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GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Ta, 68 BrOpeRstRasse, Latrsic. 


N (OT Ck. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (¢) dollars for each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 


list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patn Teresina Tua Marchesi 

Ida Klein Lacca Henry Mason 
Sembrich lvan BE. Morawski PS. sonore 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neuper 

Scaichi Costanza Donita ubert * Blanck 
Trebelli Car) Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 


L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 


Anna de Bellocca Johann Sebastian Bach 


Etelka Gerster Mrs. A. C. Taylor 


Nordica Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
losephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre H. Hahn Otto Bendix 

Emma Thursby homas Martin . Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Sagne 

Kellogg, Clara L.—* Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Little Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Murio-Celli Dengremont C, A. Ca 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi Montegrifto 

James T. Whelan Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Eduard Strauss Mathilde Wurm S.G. Pratt 

EBlenor W. Everem Liberati Emil Scaria 

Donaldi Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 

Geistinger _ pone William W. Gilchrist 
Fursch-Madi-2 emg 4 Ferranti 

Catherine Lewis Julia ivé-King Johannes Brahms 
Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn Meyerbeer 


Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 
Frank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 
Titus 4’ Ernesti Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 
Charles M, Schmitz Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 
Friedrich von Flotow Julius Rietz Michae) Banner 
Franz Lachner Max Heinrich Dr. S. N. Pentield 
Heinrich Marschner EB. A. Lefebre F. W. Riesberg 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 

William Courtney Alcuin Blum Cari Faelten 


Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 


osef Staudig! Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 
{ ulu Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G, W. Hum 


Florence Clinton-Sutro Carl Retter Georges Bizet 


Calixa Lavaliee George Gemlindea: John A. Brockhoven 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 


Fannie Bloomfield W. Edward Heimendabl Edith Edwardr 


OPERA IN GERMAN. 
THE “VASSAL OF SZIGETH,.” 

T all began this way : 
] “Miklus” (last name 
“Szigeth "), a Hungarian lord,: 
meet and just that he should enforce the droit de 
Seigneur, captured, without further ado, the affections 
of ‘ Magdalen,” who happened to be the wife of 


not given, presumably 
probably feeling it was 


‘ Rolf,” the vassal of Szigeth. 
“Rolf” bitterly resented it and bided his time for 
revenge. 


Itcame. “ Miklus” left two sons behind him when 
he departed this vale of tears, «« Andor” and “ Milos.” 

They both loved a fair Dalmatian, “‘ Naja” by name, 
who, however, is lady enough to prefer one of them 
—at a time. 

The curtain rung up the other night (Friday last, to 
be particular) on a church with a funny altar and a 
funnier looking bishop, and relatives and friends of 
the family who later discover that the wedding feast 
doth not illy supply the place of funereal baked meats, 
for the bride, ‘* Naja,” is taken violently ill before the 
altar and dies—not in real earnest, but real enough to 
cause her supposed remains to be laid away in a crypt 
under the altar. 

Her intended husband, “Andor,” 
his brother “ Milos,” andall round gentleman, has plot- 
ted with “ Rolf,” and that the mock death is caused 
by a magic potion. 

The guests retire, and * Milos’ 
perfume by “Rolf” which causes the back of the altar 
to sink from sight and a very alluring picture to start 


does not know that 


‘is treated toasubtle 


into view. 

“Milos” 
becomes mad as an erotic female novelist. 

He awakens *‘ Naja” and persuades her to elope with 
him—temporarily—and “ Rolf” feels that at last—ha, 
ha! revenge is sweet. 

Curtain falls anf everybody reads with avidity the 
continuation of the plot as set forth in Act 2. 

There-they learn that «‘ Naja” escapes from “ Milos” 
through the agency of “ Rolf,” who throughout plays 
the part of direful fate, or Greek chorus, and recovers 
her senses only to find herself at a Hungarian picnic 
where everything from monks to czardases may be 
found. 

A ballet composed of young ladies from the first 
families of Buda-Pesth now appears and dances one 
of Liszt's Hungarian rhapsodies, ‘‘ Milos " meanwhile 
drinking Tokay in an adjoining tent. 

Heartbroken “ Andor” meets “* Naja” 
and to say the least is surprised. She explains what 
has happened as well as she can, although it brought 
blushes to the cheeks of the ballet, and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, who was in the auditorium, indignantly left 


sees Venus and lots of pretty nymphs and 


face to face 


the house. 

«Andor” becomes furious and denounces his 
brother. That amiable gentleman evades the ques- 
tion by remarking to his brother that « Naja” is a 
witch and ought not to be believed, So “ Naja” is 


unceremoniously hustled away in irons, and again 





S. E. Jacobsohn rs. Clemell Carrie Hun-Kiag 

C, Mortimer Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline |' Allemand 
J.0. Von Procharka W. Vong Lauder Verdi 

Edvard Grie Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Eugen d' Albert Hans von Bilow Haydn Monument 


Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther'e Herbert-F oerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 


Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuvl 5. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanle 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 


Lill Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneise! 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 


. Rhodes Jesse Bartlett Davis 
ithelm Gericke D, Burneister-Petersen Pasdeloup 
Frank Taft Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
C, M, Von Weber August Hyllested Maud Powell 


Max Alvary 

osef Hofmann 
diindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 


Gustav Hinrichs 
Maver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W. E, Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter). Hall 


Edward Fisher 

Kate Rolla 

Charies Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Kari Klind worth 





quick curtain, but really not quick enough for some 
of the audience. 

The third act reveals a bedchamber, 

« Rolf’s " revenge is now ripe. 

He being a man of phials, gives distracted « Naja” 
some prussic acid, which she takes, and « Andor” 
finds her dying, but makes vigorous love to her, not 
noticing the coroner-like atmosphere, 

He finds she is dead, however, and desists, as he 
should—one of the few natural notes of the entire 
drama. 

But he hides 
that he may catch his brother « Milos” 

“Milos” enters, bent on making more love to 
“Naja” (oh, they are a nice, respectable family !), 
and actuaily attempts to awaken the dead one. 
remarking 


himself behind the bed hangings, so 
and slay him. 


Of course he does not succeed, and 








Edwin Klabre Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Helen D, Campbell Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Alfredo Barili Emil Steger Anton Seid! 
Wm. R, Chapman Pau! Kalisch Max Leckner 
Oto Roth Louis Svecenski Max Spicker 


Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens dermann Ebeling 
Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 

A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild  Attalie Claire 
Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 

Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Margaret Reid Joachim Raff W. J. Lavin 

Emil Fischer Felix Mott! Niels W. Gade 

Merrill Hopkinson, MD Augusta Obrstriim Hermann Levi 

E. 5S. Bonelli Mamie Kunkel! Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe 
Stavenhagen C.F. Chickering George H. Chickering 


Anna Carpenter {edie Graves 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

osef Rheinberger 
fax Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 


Arrigo Boito Villiers Stanford John C. Fillmore 

Paul von Janko Louis C. Elson Helene C. Livingstone 

Cari Schroeder Anna Mooney-Burch M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 


John Lund Mr. and Mrs, Alves 


calmly « A corpse,” becomes one himself with the aid 
of 6 inches of glittering steel propelled into his 


anatomy by “ Andor.” 


‘Rolf comes in and sets matters right by telling 
‘ Andor” how it all came about. 
“ Andor” goes mad and the curtain goes down on 


‘Rolf ” exulting. 
Now, what kind of a musical setting could any com- 


poser give such a yellow covered novel plot ? 
It is lurid, but laughable. 


Immoral, but also inane. 




















| “* Abbess” 





It would tax even the contrapuntal genius of a 
H. W. Nicholl to furnish themes sufficiently thrilling 
enough to suit the morbidities of the concoction of 
Messrs. Luigi Illica and F. Pozza. 

Hence Mr. Anton Smareglia, the composer, whose 
talents are distinctly lyrical, fell far short of the ex- 
pectations roused by the announcement that a talent- 
ed man had composed an opera. As the French say, 
it is an impossible work; its figures are innocuous 


| enough, the action is halting and illogical, and the 


music just lacks that something which hopelessly 
prevents it from ever being classed as original. 

And one cannot blame Mr. Smareglia for not rising 
to great situations with such a wretched libretto. As 
it is, he has done wonders with his material and has 
lavished a wealth of pleasing melodies in every scene, 
and in fact the whole opera abounds in pretty music, 
though often ludicrously graceful during the most 
solemn scenes. 

That Mr. Smareglia is now at ease with the sunny- 
side of life was proved in the second act, which is 
very grateful after the gloom of the first scenes. 

It is a bright picture, full of changeful colors, ani- 
mated groups and charming music. 

The national czardas was well danced ‘the other 
night, and the act ought to save the opera. 

The composer, who was born at Pola on the 
Adriatic, and who is only abeut thirty-five years of 
age, was first educated in Vienna and then at the 
Conservatory of Milan. 

He has composed several 
Cervia” and “Preciosa ’"—and symphonies and sym- 
phonic poems. The « Vassal of Szigeth” was origi- 
nally given in Vienna, 


operas—* Bianca da 


October, 1889, and was but 
fairly received. It demonstrates that its composer 
has the technical schooling, combined with a roman- 
tic bias, that should eventually bring forth good fruit. 

He has assimilated his studies in others’ work much 
more closely than Franchetti, so that while one feels 
certain influences, none predominate in an objection- 
able manner. 

Indeed, a certain lack of individuality, yith all his 
facile graciousness, might be charged against Mr. 
Smareglia, whose score is perfectly redolent with 
Hungarian folks music. It is music that.is never of- 
fensive, often extremely clever in orchestral coloring 
and pre-eminently written by a man to whom the vo- 
cal side of the question is mere child’s play. Indeed, 
one is struck by the grateful and effective writing for 
the voice throughout. 

The orchestral accompaniments never drown the 
singers, and altogether one wishes that Mr. Smare- 
glia would set some delicate and dainty high comedy 
to music. 

He has all the lightness of touch of the Italian and 
sufficient harmonic seriousness to make any effort in 
that direction a signal success. 

With the hideous horrors of this melodrama he is 
evidently not in touch, hence the comparative failure 
of the music in stirring the pulses of the auditors. 
The cast was as follows : 


.. Andreas Dippel 


‘“ Andor”’ 
* Milos” ..- Theodor Reichmann 
“ Naja” .. Pauline Schiller 


~mewt”. F ....Emil Fischer 
-Bruno Lurgenstein 
Charlotte Huhn 
Miss Leontine, Min. Peenckali: Miss Polednik ane couialets corps de 
ballet. Magnates, noblemen and noblewomen, ladies, gypsies, monks, 


nuns, pages, country folk, 
Scene of action, Hungary. Time, 1200. 


The burden of the work rested on Mrs. Scholler and 
Mr. Reichmann, and they both worked with zeal and 
artistic discretion. Mr. Fischer, who had a very un- 
grateful role, did as much with it as could be ex- 
pected, and Mr. Dippel made a very successful “ An- 
dor.” The chorus was fair, the ballet good and the 
orchestra, under Mr. Seidl, all that could be desired. 

The house was not enthusiastic, the 400 being un- 
usually garrulous, and everybody admired the nether 
supports of « Milos.” 


“ Konrad" 








O happier idea could have struck the management 
of the Metropolitan Opera House than the one 


'of conciliating the Italianissimi and the followers of 


| parties, 


the modern school of music by the introduction of 
worthy works of the modern Italian school, such as 
the « Asrael " of Franchetti and “ The Vassal of Szigeth”’ 
by Smareglia, both of which must have pleased both 
the one because they are novelties coming 
from Italian composers and the other as examples of 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








the influence modern, or rather Wagnerian, dramatic 
tendencies in music have exerted on these writers. 

Now we are informed that Mr. Edmund C, Stanton, 
the indefatigable, is going to make one further step in 
the direction indicated by trying to secure for the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House the latest and most pro- 
nounced success of an Italian composer; we mean, 
of course, Mascagni’s “Cavaliera Rusticana,” which 
one act opera seems to have created a perfect furore 
wherever it has hitherto been performed. Those who 
have seen the score, among them no less an authority 
than Anton Seidl, assure us that the little opus in 
ideas, and dramatic as well as purely musical worth 
and effectiveness, is far superior to either of the two 
novelties above mentioned. Weare, therefore, glad 
to be able to announce to our readers that Mr. Stanton 
at the present moment stands in cable communica- 
tion with Sonzogno, of Milan, the publisher of “Ca- 
valiera Rusticana,” and that there is every chance of 
this Italian novelty’s speedy introduction to our Me- 
tropolitan Opera House audiences. 


NOTHER improvement for which Metropolitan 
A Opera House audiences, and more especially 
Wagnerites, have to be thankful to the management 
is the fact that “Lohengrin” is now again being con- 
ducted by Anton Seidl, who made his American dé- 
but withitin so pronouncedly successful, almost sensa- 
tional, a manner when he first came to this country. 
For the last three years, however, Walter Damrosch 
had usurped the conductor’s baton whenever Wag- 
ner's most poetic and most lyric opera was produced 
at the Metropolitan, and the consequence was that 
during all this period we have not had the pleasure of 
hearing a single satisfactory performance of ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” such as was given last Wednesday night under 
Anton Seidl’s direction. The result of the change 
was a most grateful one to both performers and lis- 
teners, and we heartily thank Mr. Stanton for hav- 
ing followed THE MUSICAL COURIER’s ideas and advice 
in this matter. 

The entire Wagnerian repertory is now restored to 
Mr. Seidl’s able custodianship, and nothing is left for 
Walter Damrosch to slaughter but the Meyerbeer and 
Verdi operas and other works of that ilk. This he 
will continue to do until some day also the Italianis- 
simi will wake up to the fact that Walter Damrosch 
is no conductor at all, and they will begin to vigor- 
ously “kick” at having what is left them of their 
favorite old repertory spoiled by an impotent time 
beater, and their “kick” will ultimately become so 
violent that it will land Mr. Walter Damrosch outside 
of the railing which separates the orchestra from the 
audience of the Metropolitan Opera House. 








“ Lohengrin.” 

HE first thoroughly enjoyable and in point 
of ensemble almost perfect—in short the best perform- 
ance since three years which visitors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and admirers of opera in German in genergl 
and of the Wagnerian lyric drama in special were offered of 
Wagner’s most poetic opera ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ took place on 

Wednesday night of last week. 

The change for the better is attributable to the manage- 
ment’s wise move in restoring ‘*‘ Lohengrin ’’ to the able, 
inspired and sympathetic guidance of Anton Seidl, and ‘for 
this relief much thanks.”’ 

A happy spirit seemed to pervade the whole performance, 
which actually was one of the most satisfactory of the 
many we heard of ‘‘ Lohengrin.”’ As ‘‘ Knight of the Holy 
Grail’? Gudehus was histrionically far preferable to ‘* Tann- 
hater ’’ and as he was also in good voice his representa- 
tion could not but give pleasure to the audience. 

Reichmann’s impersonation of ‘‘Telramund’’ is well 
known and we have always considered it one of his best 
roles, but he, also no longer restrained and hampered by 
Walter Damrosch’s poor conducting, far surpassed him- 
self on this occasion and he was simply admirable. 

Miss Marie Jahn’s ‘ Elsa”’ left vocally little to be desired, 
but her conception of the rdle lacks warmth and idealism. 

Our old friend Fischer was the conventional * King,’’ and 
Mastorff as the ‘* Herald ’’ did not spoil anything. 

The revelation of the evening was Mrs. Marie Ritter- 
Goetze’s ‘*Ortrud,’’ by all means the best representation 
of that difficult role New York has seen for many a day. 
Her dramatic action in the first act, inwhich except in 
few ensemble bars she has nothing to say, but in which she 
has to take a most important, if silent, dramatic part, was 
represented with great intelligence and an unusual amount 
of verve and feeling. Her singing in the second act was 
superb in all but the highest notes, her upper register 
being not so well developed as medium and lower register, 

















and she reached the climax of both her vocal and his- 
trionic abilities in the third act at the moment of ‘ Lohen- 
grin’s’’ departure. Add to this a charming and _ still 
youthful stage presence and you have an ideal *‘ Ortrud”’ 
such as any opera house in the world might be proud of. 

If it be still further remembered that chorus and orches- 
tra, which important elements under Damrosch’s direction 
had always been unsure, tardy and sometimes perfunctory 
to a degree, were, under Seidl’s conducting, at their ease, 
always valiant and almost carried away, the truth of our 
statement that this was one of the best possible of ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin’’ performances can readily be imagined. 

The repetitions for the week, from last Wednesday to 
this, consisted of a ‘‘ Huguenot’”’ performance on Saturday 
afternoon, and one of ‘‘ The Vassal of Szigeth,”’ on Monday 
night of this week. 

To-night ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ will be repeated, while on Fri- 
day night the first performance this season of ‘Le Pro- 
phéte’’ will occur, and at the Saturday matinée ‘* Lohen- 


grin’ will be repeated. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert. 

T is one of the most pleasant duties of a con- 
] scientious music critic to write about the concerts 
given by the doubtlessly best orchestra now existing in 
this country, the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Our visitors from the Hub appeared at Chickering Hall 
for the second time this season on Tuesday night of last 
week and were again welcomed by a musical, appreciative 
and enthusiastic audience of large number. 

The program opened with Haydn’s D major symphony 
(No. 2 in the Breitkopf & Hartel edition), which, though 
familiar to every concert goer through not unfrequent per- 
formance, was adorned with considerable new charm 
through the absolutely flawless playing of the orchestra 
and Mr. Arthur Nikisch’s intelligent, musical, refined and 
chaste reading. No striving after effect, no vulgar out- 
break of uncalled for fortissimi—everything smooth, simple 
and noble. 

A novelty of more than usual piquancy was Goldmark’s 
difficult violin concerto in A minor, op. 28, which, though 
in print nearly a couple of decades, has never before 
been heard here. The first movement opens with a rhyth- 
mically pregnant and quite original theme, which is worked 
cut in masterly manner, and altogether this first move- 
ment seems to us by far the best of the three. The slow 
movement (curiously enough in the somewhat distant key 
of G major) is a skillful nothing ; that is to say, through 
beautiful tone coloring and orchestration, as well as inter- 
esting harmonic progressions, it represents a tonal picture 
of considerable beauty of color, but with absolutely no 
definite outlines of design. 

The last movement, the tonality of which again alter- 
nates between A minor and G major, is brilliant, though 
anything but deep, and the whole work is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of Goldmark and his Oriental intervals and har- 
monies, as well as gorgeous orchestration, which latter in 
the last movement is of such sensuous richness that it was 
found necessary to do away with some of the over luxuri- 
ance and doubling of parts, especially in the woodwind, in 
order not to drown the solo instrument. 

The solo violin part is bristling with technical difficulties, 
which were enhanced in the last movement through the in- 
terpolation of Franz Kneisel’s own cadenza in place of the 
one written by Goldmark, which, though horribly difficult, 
is not quite as effective. Kneisel surmounted these diffi- 
culties with a sovereign certainty and faultlessness, and he 
played, moreover, with the most exquisite, mellow, golden 
tinged tone that can be imagined. His purity of intonation 
is absolutely marvelous and particularly gratifying to cul- 
tivated ears, and his conception was refined as well as 
thoroughly musical. He received a perfect ovation at the 
close of the performance and most generous applause on 
the part of his colleagues in the orchestra, which latter fact 
is in praiseworthy contrast to the usual behavior of their 
New York confréres when one of their number happens to 
distinguish himself as a soloist. 

Dvorak’s fanciful and rhythmical, thematically healthy 
and in point of orchestration interesting but now, 
through frequent performance, quite familiar ‘*Scherzo 
Capriccioso,”” as well as Liszt’s second best sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘ Tasso,’’ received a most finished and highly 
enjoyable interpretation, the Liszt number especially 
sounding almost like an improvisation on the orchestra, so 
thoroughly did Nikisch have his forces under his command 


and will power. 


Lerpsic.—The firm of Breitkopf & Hartel have is- 
sued a prospectus of a new and cheap edition of the vocal 
works of J. S. Bach, in vocal score with a piano accom. 
paniment; the cantatas will be issued first, one about every 
fortnight and ten to form a volume; each fortnightly part 
will contain one complete cantata, and the subscription 
price will be 25 cents for each part and $2.50 for a volume. 
The first volume will be ready before Christmas. The same 
firm are also issuing by subscription the chamber music, 
orchestral works and piano concertos of Beethoven in a 
cheap edition in the form of arrangements for piano duet. 
The series will begin with the chamber music, each part 
containing a complete work, at the price of 25 cents. 








THE RACONTEUR. 


——___ 


am wayward and gray of thought to-day. 
] My soul is filled with the clash and dust of life. 

I hate music. 

I hate this eternal blazoning of fierce woes and acid joys 
on the orchestral canvas. 

Why must a composer be played ? 

Why must this tone weary world be further sorely grieved 
by the subjective shrieks and indecent publications of some 
man wrestling in mortal agony with his first love, his first 
crime, his first thought of the world ? 

Why, ask I, a tired music critic, should music leave the 
page on which it is indited? Why, in a word, should it be 


played? I pause for an answer. 


* > 

How much of the beauties of ‘a score are lost by 
being translated into rude living tone! How vulgar those 
climbing arbutus-like arpeggios and subtle half tints of 
Chopin sound when played on that rude instrument of 
wood and wire ! : 

I shudder at the idea. 

I feel an Oriental jealousy of all those beautiful thoughts 
nestling in Chopin’s, Schubert’s and Schumann’s scores 
being laid bare and dissected by the pompous pen of the 
music critic. 

The man who knows it all. 

The man who seeks to transmute the unutterable and 
ineffable delicacies of tone into terms of speech. 

And newspaper speech at that! 

Hideous jargon, I abominate you! 

> ” * 

“Last night Schumann’s gloomy ‘ Manfred’ over- 
ture was played by the orchestra, and the strings were 
rather weak,’’ writes the critic. 

‘‘Yesterday the sky was tender, the air like a molten 
melody, a rhythmical caress in the waving trees—but' the 
streets were muddy.” 

Pah! it sickens me. 

I am in the ‘‘Manfred’’ mood myself. I feel as Schu- 
mann did when he sought to translate the melancholy mor- 
bidity of Byron’s poem into tone. Yes, the strings may be 
weak and the streets muddy, but why see it? and oh, worse 
still, why say it? For have we not the sunshine and the 
laughter of children, and woman’s beautiful gaze? 

> * * 
I see your smile and hear you gently murmur that 


the **Raconteur”’? has that divine toothache of the soul 


yclept the ‘ blues.” 

No, you are wrong. Iam suffering from too many har 
monic harangues, 

I long for the valley of silence, Edgar Poe’s unreal 
valley, whence no sigh disturbs the amber atmosphere. 

Why can’t music be read in the seclusion of one’s heart ? 

Why must we go to the housetop and shout our woes to 
the universe? Walt Whitman’s “ barbaric yawp”’ over the 
housetops of the world is being daily repeated in this latter 
decade of the nineteenth century, with its increasing ap 
pliances for torturing one’s aural sensibilities. 


* 
ee 

From horse cars to symphonies, all, all is a con- 
spiracy against silence. One’s thoughts become vocal 
dream fugues shatter the inner walls of one’s conscious- 
ness and the doctors solemnly call it insomnia. 

. . 

This spiritual dyspepsia of mine leads me to giddy 
heights of exaggeration. 

I love the written word, or the note, the written symbol 
of the musical idea. Say what you will, some music, like 
some verse, sounds better, so to speak, on paper. 

As with a palimpsest, we strive to unweave the spiral 
harmonies of Chopin, but they elude us like the sound of 
falling waters in a dream. Those violet bubbles of pris 
matic light he blows for us are too intangible, too dream 
haunted, to be played. 

> . 

I will end by sympathizing with those men of the 
quill who hated music. 

Milton loved music, that we know, and his work abounds 
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with reference to it. 


Dryden also wrote of the ‘‘ heavenly | mel, Dussek and Clementi. 


He might have added several 


maid,"’ but Pope, Swift, Johnson, the old doctor, all | other names, Meyerbeer’s heading the list. 
| 


loathed it. 


r 
I can see the portly Johnson, in an old battered wig, sit- | 


ting in the Metropolitan Opera House and listening to an 


outburst of musical modernity in the shape of a symphonic | 


poem. 


The grumpy doctor elevates his shoulders, wriggles pon- | 
derously, and then, turning to Boswell, says in a very loud | 


aside : 

**Pooh, pooh, sir! The man is stark crazy. 
to Bridewell.’’ And then he stalks solemnly from the 
building. e 

ee 

In my present mood I wouldn't blame him. 

Nor do i blame gentle and witty Charles Lamb and the 
curving of his delicate nostrils at the mention of music. 

Why should Keats, Shelley, Swinburne and Tennyson 
have loved music ? 

They made immortal music themselves on that subtle, 
sonorous and flexible instrument, the English language, 
which, God be praised, Mark Twain and the McKinley bill 
have not ruined. Robert Browning wrote much about the 
art. 

Have you read his ‘‘Abt Vogler,’’ or a 
” Do so, and realize the folly of writing about 


‘Toccata of 
Galuppis? 
tone. 

ett 

The purple prose of De Quincey is itself music 
and full of convincing harmonies, but Browning in his 
verse lacked melody. Give me Rosetti, Dante Gabriel, 
whose opium tinted dreams, like De Quincey’s, sometimes 
grazed the border of that far off land, that musical mirage, 
which you chase so eagerly, pant for, but never quite 
reach, when listening to music. Rosetti’s lines on hearing 
music, or some such title—a sonnet, if I remember aright- 
come nearer to realizing the impalpability of tone than 
any writer I know, always excepting the Decadents, that 
marvelously talented group of younger men now working 
in Paris. ; 

To read Verlame, Mallarmé, Huysmann, Kahn or any of 
these latter day Baudelaires is to realize how much musi 
enters into the scheme of their poetic work. It is as if the 
soul of Chopin had lived on, but in verse, not tone. 


We all know the older men of this century in 


France disliked—hated is a better word—music. 

Alphonse Daudet, Théophile Gautier, Victor Hugo, Thé- 
odore de Bauville, Balzac (who nevertheless wrote wonder- 
fully of it), Emil Zola, all disliked music. 

Charles Baudelaire, the French Schumann of verse, un- 
derstood music and musk, loved odors, colors and tones, and 
Delacroix, the painter, as well as Georges Sand, worked 
better while listening to the harmonies of Chopin’s piano. 
Guy de Maupassant writes of music, but in the spirit of a 
microscopist. Henry James evidently has a cultivated ear, 
and Edgar Saltus is too much saturated with color not to 
enjoy 
creator of sound. 


a dip into the symphonic ocean of some mighty 


Z 
+ * 


Many men do not love music despite Shakespeare's 
dictum as to their honesty. 

George Meredith has no terms harsh enough in his whimsi- 
cal vocabulary to condemn the piano. 

I don’t blame him, forI am atrabilious on the subject 
myself. 

Oh, for that mighty genius of color who will deluge 
Color that will 
lave and lap the soul with iridescent and incandescent har- 


the sky with pyrotechnical symphonies! 


monies and no coarse, harsh noise made by instruments in 
the hands of mortal players will startle one’s weaving fan- 
cies ! 

I suppose youthink I had better move far, far from 
the sounds of the *‘L”’ roads into the suburbs where I will 
hear no sound but the gurgle of the somnolent bullfrog as 
he calls to his mate inthe mud. But then you forget that 
hellish invention, the cabinet organ, which permeates the 
country. 

So I will stay here in Gotham and not miss a concert this 
week, but—and L,wish to emphasize this point--if Shelley 
had not sung and Chopin chanted how much poorer the 
world would be to-day! But that is no reason why school 
children should scream, 

Life, like adome of many colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
or that misses in their teens should murder the nocturnes 
of Chopin. 


Let there be a supervisory board of skilled guardians ap- 


pointed by the state and to them intrust the keeping of all 
beautiful music and verse and then let the profane, the vul- 
gar, the curious and gaping herd be warned off to other 


more congenial pastures where they may fatten on Rider | 


| 
| 
| 


Haggard and Meyerbeer. 
* “§ . 


Send him | 





* 
* * 

Oh, what a wild revolution, like the breaking up of 
the waters of the deep, will occur some day, and how old, 
useless forms, stilted stuff and many idols now on the popu- 
lar pedestal will be swept away by the resistless torrent 
into oblivion! We are the victims of ‘‘Jumbo,’’ as Friend 
Finck has so courageously pointed out. 

We worship what has been, tolerate what is and shrivel 
up with fear before what may be in art. 

* . * 

Think of the Netherlands School of Music, with its 
monsters of contrapuntal invention now in dusty and for- 
gotten times or else so distilled, so quintessentialized as to 
only shadow forth in some fugue of Bach or chorus of Han- 
Where, oh where, are the operas without number of 
schools? Lost, 


del ! 
the early French, Italian and German 
Heaven be praised, lost. No, not altogether lost, for in 
art which is a reflex of life (perhaps it is the other way as 
Schopenhauer thinks) the survival of the fittest obtains. 
Something good lurked in the badness of all these tentative 
efforts and finally flowered in the creations of Richard 
Wagner, whose mighty music epics will, like Michael An- 
gelo’s colossal carving, Sophocles’ dramas and Beethoven’s 
(I firmly refuse to include 
”’ in this list.) 


symphonies, live forever. 
Czerny’s ‘* Etudes de Velocite 
Mayhap some American may arise in the dim future, and, 
following in the lines of Wagner, evolve a new art form 
which will be as brief as a Gallic epigram and as beautiful 
as ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.”’ 
Brevity and beauty! What could be greater ? 


Heinrich Heine understood music. He wrote of it 
charmingly. 
He is the one poet of Germany who seemed to have un- 


derstood the French genius and Chopin’s music. 





| 


Do you remember his playful talk with Chopin ? 
Read it, then, as I am in no mood for quotation. 


* 
* * 


Isee onreviewing what I have written I have, woman- 
like, committed the fault I have been condemning. I have 
abused sound and have talked myself hoarse. 

Well, you needn’t read it aloud. Seriously, think of 
what I say. Cultivate the habit of reading symphonic 
music from the score. 

Now, don’t ask me to make any rude jests. 
sometimes, though I find I have succeeded in writing my- 
self into good humor with music after all, so I will meet 


I am serious 


you at the opera to-night. 
Au revoir. 








The Manuscript Society. 


HE quaint programs of the 
Society were by no means the best 


Manuscript 
thing of the 
evening, pretty as they were, for their contents promised 
in autographic announcements some mighty music. 

Chickering Hall last Wednesday evening was well filled 
by a curious and amiable audience, all bent on listening to 
the works of the ambitious American composer. 

The impression left by the evening’s performance was a 
very definite one, for while the selections made could hardly 
be said to fully represent the talented gentlemen whose 
names figured on the house bill, still one carried away a 
clear idea of clever workmanship, high ideals and ade- 
quate interpretation. 

‘The first shall be last and the last shall be 
would not have made much difference on this program, for 


first ’’ 


the two thoroughly characteristic works played were Mr. 
H. W. Parker’s ‘‘Count Robert of Paris,” the title being 
incorrectly given in the program, and Mr. George W. 
Chadwick’s ‘*The Miller’s Daughter,’”’ which severally 
headed and ended the scheme of the evening. 

It is doubtful whether the pleasure derived by seeing in 
propria persona the American composer conduct his own 
compositions compensates for that gentleman’s unfamiliar- 
ity with orchestral routine. 

It was an experiment once at an M. T. N. A. meeting in 
Boston and dire were the results. 

One good conductor and all would go as merry as a mar- 


riage bell. 


This was forcibly demonstrated when Mr. Van der 
Stucken conducted the tailpiece of the program. The 


orchestra at once awoke to the fact that they must play, 
and play they did accordingly. 


This is, however, merely a suggestion to the officers of 


| the society, and no particular reflection on the work done 


by the various composers who conducted on this occasion. 


} 


Another note of warning to the American composer at 
large is the very patent fact that he obviously allows him. 


| self to be influenced by the ecclesiastical mode. 


Now, it were a sage thing to render unto ‘‘Czsar the 
things that are Cesar’s,”’ and when writing for the concert 
hall to keep the eternal choral out of such compositions. 
What might be termed the ‘snivel’’ enters into a large 


I quite agree with Louis Ehlert when he refused to | proportion of American composition. It is the oratorio style, 
drink wine with the man who admired Kalkbrenner, Hum- and as oratorio pure and simple it is well enough for people 





who admire such dreary stuff, but it should be sternly 
frowned down by ambitious youngsters who wish to express 
themselves in a free, buoyant manner and not a stilted, 
conventional style. 

This warning is peculiarly applicable to those composers 
who are influenced by their connection with church ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Parker’s overture, ‘‘Count Robert of Paris,’’ is a 
composition laid in broad, flowing lines, vigorous themes 
vigorously treated and possibly an over accentuation of 
color in writing for the brass choir. 

Talent is manifest in every bar and virile energy and 
earnestness are the keynotes of Mr. Parker’s work. 

Mr. I. V. Flagler wrestled with that celebrated mechani- 
cal problem, the Chickering Hall great organ, and can only 
be said to have achieved a partial victory. 

Slowness in adjusting his registration rendered futile 
much of Mr. Flagler’s efforts to make music out of his 
concert piece for organ, but the blame cannot be laid at 
his door. 

The composition, consisting of a preludio, pastorale and 
fuga, revealed Mr. Flagler in the light of a good, scholarly 
musician, whose work is based on good models. This was 
evident in the fugue, with its suggestion of Bach and 
Wagner. 

Miss Emily Winant sang a recitative and aria, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord”’ and ‘The finger of God,’’ by Homer N. 
Bartlett, which calls for no particular commendation except 
that it was good church music and excellently orchestrated, 
and Mr. Silas G. Pratt conducted his own 
string orchestra, a composition that was unpretentious and 


serenade for 


with a popular smack to it that caused the audience to 
applaud heartily. 

Mr. E. C. Phelps’ ‘‘Meditation at Mount Vernon,”’ an 
orchestral scene composed in his well-known style, was 
then played, and Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley accompanied 
Charles Herbert Clarke in a drawing room ballad which can 
hardly be said to represent one of our most promising and 
talented young composers. 

Adolf Hartdegen and Henry Holden Huss played a melo- 
dious romance and scherzo for ’cello and piano by Arthur 
Foote ; the Schumann Male Quartet, with a tendency to 
depart from the pitch, sang three charming quartets by 
Frank Van der Stucken, and then George Chadwick’s over- 
ture, ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter’? was given out, preceded by 
the song sung by Perry Averill, the baritone. 

The overture is a smooth flowing composition, highly 
orchestrated and with 
‘¢ Wedding March ”’ at the end, which was both a suggestive 


just a gleam of Mendelssohn’s 


and a clever idea. 
Thus ended a thoroughly enjoyable affair. 








Symphony Society Concert. 


HE program of the second concert of the 
Symphony Society was by no means an uninteresting 
one, containing as it did two novelties to New York con. 
cert audiences, yet the Metropolitan Opera House was not 
as well patronized last Saturday night as it was on the 
occasion of the first concert of the season. 
The only number which we might gladly have dispensed 
with was the opening one, Gade’s wishy-washy, sentimental 


”” overture in A minor, 


and hyper-Mendelssohnian ‘Ossian 
which was, moreover, performed in a most perfunctory 
manner. 

It was followed by Richard Burmeister’s piano concerto 
in D minor, with the composer at the piano. THe Musical 
CourIER thoroughly analyzed this novelty when it was 
brought out by the composer for the first time at Balti- 
more, some three years ago. The exceedingly favorable 
opinion then expressed after a single hearing has only been 
strengthened by this repeated performance, and has, more- 
over, been upheld and corroborated by the critical acumen 
of the entire press of this city, without, as far as we know, 
a single exception. It is a beautiful, noble, well written 
and acceptably orchestrated work, full of good thematic 
material, which is well handled and artistic in form and 
scope. 

The composer, one of Baltimore’s 
teachers, played with sufficient technic and considerable 
strength, as far as the manual part of the reproduction is 


first pianists and 


concerned, and, of course, with that ideal conception and 
broad, well defined spiritual outlines which the composer 
usually better than any other interpreter knows how to im- 
part to the reading of his own work. 

Mr. Burmeister was exceedingly well received and ap- 
plauded after each movement, as well as four times recalled 
at the close of his concerto. 

Between this and the other novelty were interspersed the 
overture, the perfectly divine ‘air’? and the spirited 
gavot from Bach’s justly renowned orchestral suite in D. 

The second novelty was Dvordk’s symphony in F, which 
bears the number three and was published abouta year and 
a half ago. Despite these circumstances we are inclined to 
think that this symphony, in point of actual creation, pre- 
ceded the gifted Bohemian composer’s other two symphonies, 
for both in form and contents it lacks the strength, origi- 
nality and scholarly skill of workmanship displayed in its 
predecessors. Not that it is not well written or worked 
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out or orchestrated, but the first movement shows too plainly 
the influence of the first movement from Rubinstein’s 
‘“‘Ocean’’? symphony, the second movement in A minor is 
undeniably traceable to the slow movement, also in A minor, 
from Schubert’s great C major symphony, and the last move- 
ment, which opens in A minor, is somewhat incoherent and 
disjointed. The only movement thoroughly characteristic 
of Dvorak is the allegro scherzando in B flat, with a lovely 
trio in D flat, which is really the gem of the entire work. 

The performance under Walter Damrosch’s direction 
was ragged, lacking in light and shade, and, above all, in 
rhythmic precision. The ‘*Times’’ says of the concert 
simply: ‘* Walter Damrosch conducted.’’ We will supply 
what Mr- William J. Henderson’s pen failed to say, viz., 
how Walter Damrosch conducted ; and we are in truth bound 
to state that ‘* Walter Damrosch conducted ”’ badly. 








: 5 
Michael Banner’s Concert. 

ICHAEL BANNER, one of our most am- 

bitious of local violin virtuosi, gave a concert last 

Thursday evening at Hardman Hall and presented the fol- 

lowing program : 

Concerto for violin, op. 26, first movement. . seccee GCM 
Mr. Michael Banner. 

Vocal soli, ** Nobil Signor,” from ** Les Huguenots”’....... 

Miss Laura Carroll Dennis. 


Meyerbeer 


Violin solo, ** L’Orage,” op, 22 (first time in New York)... .Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Michael Banner. 

Piano solo, fantasia, op. 49.......... pare .Chopin 
Miss Virginia Bailie. 

Violin solo, **Chaconne’’............. ae .. Bach 
Mr. Michael Banner. 

Vaend dain. het ly roe iy . Franz 

'** Meine Liebe ist Griin’’............ ....... Brahms 

Miss Laura Carroll Dennis. 
Violin solo, ‘* Reminiscences de Martha’’. ...Sarasate 


Mr. Michael Banner. 
Mr. Banner only played a part of the Bruch concerto. He 
also gave a somewhat unfamiliar composition by Vieux- 


F merits the oblivion to 


temps, called ‘‘ L’Orage,’? which 
which it has been consigned. 


here ; in fact, it was last heard in New York when that 


The composer played it 


talented but naughty boy, Fritz Kreisler, performed it. It is 
a chromatic nightmare. 

The Bach chaconne demonstrated Mr. Banner to be a very 
industrious young man; otherwise it was colorless and un- 
interesting. 

Miss Dennis, with the admirable accompaniment of Mr. 
Liebling and a bad cold, sang Meyerbeer’s ‘+ Nobil Signor.”’ 
The F minor Chopin fantasy was cruelly murdered by Miss 
Virginia Bailie, and was followed as an encore with Schu- 


mann’s ‘** Traumeswirren.’’ Si/entium. 


FOREICN NOTES. 
iS = Ss 
KASTNER'S LIBRARY.—The important library of the 
late George Kastner, the musical savant (a native of Alsace), 
has been presented by his son to the Paris Conservatoire 
on condition that it be kept in a room by itself. The col- 
lection comprises upward of ten thousand volumes. 


GLUCK’s “‘ ALCESTE.”—At the Paris Odéon an adap- 


tation of the ‘* Alcestis’’ of Euripides is being prepared by 
Alfred Gassier. Portions of Gluck’s ‘ Alceste 


troduced with Lamoureux’s orchestra. 


” 


will be in- 


SANGIORGI’S ‘“‘ORLANDO.”—A new opera, entitled 
‘*Orlando Furioso,’’ by the maestro Sangiorgi, is to be 
brought out shortly at the Argentina Theatre, of Rome. 


SULLIVAN'S “IVANHOE.”—The production of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ in London has been post- 
poned until after the new year. The work is practically 
finished, although a few details doubtless need touching 


up, and the choral parts are already in study. 


PETER THE GREAT’S VIOLIN (?).—The foreign papers 
refer to an alleged discovery in Edinburgh of a violin which 
belonged to the Czar Peter the Great during his sojourn 
among the shipbuilders of the Clyde. Many skeptical peo- 
ple are apt to be suspicious when news of such a dis- 
covery comes from Paris instead of from Edinburgh ; and 
perhaps the neglect of the Scotch newspapers in this re- 
spect may be due to their ignorance of the fact, discovered 
abroad, that Edinburgh is situated onthe Clyde. According 
to the French description the instrument possesses a re- 
markable tone ; and although the name of the manufac- 
turer (as might be imagined) has become undecipherable, 
yet the violin contains an inscription declaring that it was 
renovated in 1602 by Wilric Balthasar Dankwort, at Stuga. 


WORKINGMEN’S CONCERTS IN LONDON.—An original 
idea of providing concerts of a popular nature for the work- 
ing classes in their dinner hour has proved very successful 
at the City Temple Hall, London. The concerts, which owe 
their origin to Mr. Walter Hazell, commence at five min- 
utes past 1 and ‘continue till five minutes to 2 o’clock. 
Admission to them is free. This arrangement is made pos- 
sible by the generosity of the artists, who have sung and 
played without any fee. Hundreds of workingmen from 
the surrounding factories, with many young women who 





certs. The success which has been attained with so little 
trouble should induce other public spirited persons to pro- 
vide for the masses other musical entertainments at mid- 
day. 

POLLINI IN GENOA.—Director Pollini of the Ham- 
burg Opera has gone to Genoa to make arrangements for a 
grand series of performances of German opera in that city 
during the Columbus celebration in 1892. 

“THE NINTH” IN Lisson. — Beethoven's choral 
symphony is to be performed for the first time in Lisbon 
in the course of the present season. 

“LE PROPHETE” IN VOLAPUK.—At Brisbane, we 
hear, Meyerbeer’s opera ‘‘ Le Prophéte”’ has been trans- 
lated into Volapik and performed with marked success. 
As it has so long been a reproach that few can understand 
what language is being sung in an opera, it is a relief to 
think that it may now be given in a language that nobody 
is expected to understand. 

PARIS PRIZE WINNERS.—The French 
Public Instruction, Mr. Bourgeois, is said to have decided 
that in future students who win the scholarships given by 
the Académie shall no longer be required to visit Italy, in 
particular, for purposes of study, but shall be permitted to 
go to other countries if they choose. Musical students are 
advised to try and collect old and unknown folk tunes of 
the country they are visiting, both words and music. 


Minister of 


SOMMER’S “ LORELEI.”"—Hans Sommer’s new opera, 


‘‘Lorelei,’”?’ has been accepted for production at the 


Brunswick Opera House. 

BAYREUTH CHORAL SocIETY.—The choral 
which was established at Bayreuth not long since by Julius 
Kniese for the especial purpose of training young singers 
to take part in the festival performances has just given 
Elizabeth’? was exe- 


society 


its first concert, when Liszt’s ‘St. 
cuted with the help of some competent soloists and an 
orchestra from Nuremberg. The choral singing is said to 
have been far superior to any ever yet heard in a concert 
hallat Bayreuth. It is intended to give Bach’s ‘ Johannes- 
Passionsmusik ”’ in Passion Week next year. 


THE DrRuM Must Go.—Drums in the French mili- 
tary bands—which, it may be remembered, were some 
time ago suppressed by General Farre, when Minister of 
War, but afterward revived—are again threatened with ex 
tinction. The technical commission at the War Office has 
just recommended the step, in consequence of the adoption 
of the ‘‘ three years’ service,’’ and the altered conditions of 
military instruction. We can scarcely believe that this 
edict will be acted upon, for the very fact of the re- 
vival of the instrument after its suppression by General 
Farre proves beyond doubt its excessive popularity. Burn- 
ing with military ardor, men will leave home, friends and 
relatives to ‘‘follow the drum,’’ but how many will cool 
down when they find that there is no drum to follow ? 


MAUREL IN ENGLAND.—The London “ Times” says | 


of Maurel’s first appearance in ‘‘ Rigoletto”’ in England : 
‘s Some years ago the French baritone was considered to 
be one of the worst victims of the vibrato on the stage. 
This is so no longer; not on account of any remarkable 
improvement in his method, but for the reason that the 
epidemic has worked such fearful ravages of late years as 
to make him appear, by comparison, to sing almost steadily. 
His voice shows not a few signs of wear, but dramatically 
his impersonation of the jester is a superb piece of acting, 
and it may be doubted whether any living representative 
of the part has realized so completely that combination of 
two contrasting elements which makes the character such 
a masterpiece of dramatic art. It would be impossible to 
surpass either the uproarious mirth and wanton insolence 
of the opening scene, the tenderness and dignity of the 
scene with his daughter, or the force and pathos of the 
scene with the courtiers. This last, in its mastery of de- 
tail and its overwhelming force, was a consummately artistic 
performance, from the jester’s entry, in which his anxiety 
is but half disguised, to the moment when he sinks on his 
knees before the courtiers, and thence to the end of the 
duet with ‘ Gilda.’ 
of the act Mr. Maurel had to acknowledge an amount of 
applause that is seldom given toa male singer.”’ 

VERDI'S VépRES.—Verdi's early opera ‘Les Vépres 
Siciliennes,’’ a most popular work some thirty years ago, 
has been lately touched up by the veteran maestro, and is 
being remounted in the new version at the Pergola Theatre 
of Florence. 

Honors.—Mrs. Dory Burmeister Petersen was re- 
cently appointed Hofpianistin tothe Herzog Coburg, Richard 
Burmeister, her husband, receiving at the same time an 





order. 

RUBINSTEIN EXPECTED TO RESIGN.—BALTIMORE, De- 
cember 11.—Mr. Asger Hamerik, director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of this city, and who passed a part of the summer 
with Rubinstein, the director of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at St. Petersburg, Russia, said yesterday: ‘* There are 
two cliques at St. Petersburg, one of Rubinstein’s worship- 
pers and the other working against him. The latter are 


are also similarly engaged, have been present at these con- j the young Russian composers, whose wish seems to have 





It was little wonder that at the close | 


been to break away from old musical moorings, to improve 
anything and everything. They consider Rubinstein as of 
the ‘old school,’ old timer, out of date, and what not. 
Another feeling was that Rubinstein was not Russian 
enough ; that because he had been in Germany and had 
been made much of there he must have leanings toward 
that country. 

‘*When I was in St. Petersburg I heard all sorts of ru- 
mors about the matter, but did not think that anything 
would come of it. I heard much of the Russian composers 
who would down Rubinstein, and among them, I believe, 
are Cesar Cui, Rimsky-Korsikoff and Tschaikowsky. This 
will be Rubinstein’s second resignation from the conserva- 
tory. He started it in 1850 and resigned in 1860 to make 
extensive concert tours in Europe and the United States. 
Davidoff, the violoncellist, was then made director, but 
Rubinstein was reappointed to the position when he re- 


turned from his concert tours.’ 

BIZET.—The Bizet monument benefit was held on 
Thursday night at the Opéra Comique, Paris. ‘* Carmen” 
was played, and the receipts amounted to 42,000 frs. Every 
seat in the house was occupied, and the boxes, stalls and 
balcony contained all that Paris counts among the most dis- 
tinguished and elegant of her population in these parts. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the brilliancy of the scene. 
Melba made a triumphant success. 

MANOLA.—Marion Manola has been engaged by 
Horace Sedger to take the leading part in the new opera, 
‘*The Rose and the Ring,”’ at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 


London. 


Not WAGNER'S IDEA.—A complaint. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Can anyone explain why, in the third act of * Tann- 
hauser,’’ as given in the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
shrine with the image of the Virgin is placed directly facing 
the audience? 

This causes the amusing sight of a party of pilgrims de- 
voutly kneeling and singing praise to the wooden back of 
the shrine and the very inartistic spectacle of ** Elizabeth ’’ 
breathing out her soul in prayer with her back turned 
directly on the Madonna, to whom she is appealing. It is 
hardly decorous, and one shudders to think what Wagner 
would have said to such a sight, he who held that perfec- 
tion, even in the smallest details, was absolutely necessary 
to the true rendering of a work of art. In the opera houses 
of Germany the shrine is on one side of the stage, with the 
back of the image toward the wings, so that the pilgrims 
kneel and * Elizabeth ’’ prays directly to the Madonna with- 
out hiding their faces from the audience. 

Of course, in our great house, any part of the scene 
which takes place too near either side of the stage is lost to 
a large portion of the audience, but there is no necessity 
for placing the shrine on one side. Let it be near the 
centre, if need be; but in the name of the * eternal fitness 
of things’ let it be turned the other way, side on to the 
audience, that the mirth provoking sights I have mentioned 
may not occur. A Lover OF TRUE ART, 

New York, Saturday, December 6, 1890. 

EDWARD SCHLOMANN REMAINS WITH Us.—Mr. Schlo- 
mann, late basso of the Metropolitan Opera House, begs 
leave to announce that he has established himself in this 
city for the purpose of accepting engagements in concerts, 
oratorios and private musicales, and to give instruction in 
the art of singing. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Schlomann’s artistic 
career must be aware how perfectly equipped he is for 
both undertakings. 

His sound musical knowledge, together with the thor- 
ough vocal training he has received at the hands of many 


| eminent masters, such as Professor Wallner, of Cologne ; 





Professor Scharfe and Conductor Schuch, of Dresden, and 


more especially of Professor Gansbacher, of the Imperial 


| Conservatory of Music at Vienna, should be an ample guar- 


anty for his rare abilities as a vocal tutor. The distin 
guished professor last mentioned (whose position in Vienna 
is as assured and exalted as is that of Marchesi in Paris) 
sent his pupil on his way rejoicing with a hearty letter of 
indorsement. 


THOMAS CONCERTS.-—There was no Thomas concert 
in the Lenox Lyceum last evening, the Lyceum having 
been engaged before the Thomas Sunday concerts were in- 
augurated. The next of the series of Sunday concerts will 
be given in the Lenox Lyceum on Sunday, December 21, at 
which the soloists are to be Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, mezzo 
soprano, and Italo Campanini, tenor and an excellent pro 
gram is promised for the occasion. 

The Thomas Sunday concerts will continue without in- 
terruption until April, 1891, as Mr. Thomas does not go to 
Chicago until next May. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 13, 1890.—The Boston 
Ideal Opera Company disbanded to-night. No salaries 
were paid for eight weeks, and seventeen attachments 
were served in one day. The chorus and orchestra struck 
several times during the week, and this afternoon all the 


members of the company refused to sing. 
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Professional! Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 





EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 
Successiul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
Duptey Buck, Grorce H, Greene, 
A.eert R. Parsons, Currorp A. ScumipT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Ropserrts, Jx., 
Department, L. A. Russeit, 
Harry Rowe Sueitey, | Erecxa Urtassi, 
Siras G. Pratt, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
t@” Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


The Janke Conservatory of Mase 


To be Opened January 1, 1891, 





RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 





Pianos with Janké Keyboard will be on exhibition and 
for sale. New Keyboards will be attached to any piano. 

For all information in regard to the new Keyboard 
and instruction upon the same, address or call on 


EMIL K. WINKLER, 
137 East 17th Street, New York, 


Where the Janké Keyboard will be on exhibition and 
demonstrated daily from 2 to 5 rv. mM. by Richard 
Hanemann and Robert Gebler. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE. 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, lll. Catalogues 
mailed free on application. 

ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


Mrs. CARL AL VES 


Alto, open for Concert =ibeianenente, 
Address 1146 Park Avenue, 


ELEANOR WARNER EVEREST, 
Authorized representative of the Marcnesi 

Mernop, Professor of Singing in the National Con- 

servatory. Residence, 64 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mas. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for eagagements, Address care of Tue 
Musica Countar, a5 E. rgth Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 

Soprano. Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 16: West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
wears 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Violinist, 
53 St. Mark's Place, New York. 


Muze. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York. 





A. FARINI'S 


Musica Stupio—Vocatr, No, 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty ; Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church, 
Ree ae hours from 1 to 6 P.M. 





JAS. G. HUNEKER, 


Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept private pupee in Piano playing. Modern 
r 


methods taught. Address, care of this office. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 


Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
as Cinio Square, “New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUIL LET, 
Concert Pianist and Teache 
Address 123 ast 734 St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 





MAX -TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio ond scpem. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 8ad st., New Yor! 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th St., 








New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, 
Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. | 
HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
roo East Eighty-first Street, New York 


W. J. LAVIN, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
L. 





Tenor. Address care of 


M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, | New York | 





AMERICAN CONSE RVATORY OF | 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
free on application. 


Catalogue mailed 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. | 
|GUSTAV. L. 





MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
1088 Park Avenue, New York, 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTU@60 
Will accept engagements for C oncerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
ddress 212 East 14th Street 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano anpD Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow. 


19 East 16th Street, New York. | 


MR, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal) Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


| 
| 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


| Concert and Musie Teachers’ Agency, 


31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


F, VON DER HEIDE. 

Voice Culture and Singing. . 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 
Residence 305 West 14th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, ’ 
33 Union Square, New York. 


BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 


Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 
WANT THEM. 


There may be something in it. 


ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 














ALL 
5 LOWEND STAR WORKS 
BERLIN, SO., 


Reichenberger Strasse 121, 
ND THEIR 


RECOMME 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 





| OIL AMBER ARTIST 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations. 


To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Iustrument Houses. 


Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 
application to the above address. 




















THE Vint 


PRACTICE 
CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 





Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ‘**Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine, All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance, 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers ar’ 
schoo 

Beawtetive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
12 East17th Street, New York City. 








ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocar Tracun ER, 
x18 East 26th Street, New York. 


MMB. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 





No. 18 Irving Plage. 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S 





Conservatory of Music, 


COMBINED WITH 


A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





HE CONSERVATORY occupies the most spacious apartments and Concert 
Hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated 


building Potsdamer Str., No. 21 A. 


Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, 
particularly for Piano Instruction, is due to the director's employment of the 


very best of prominent artists only as teachers. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


ART OF MUSIC are being taught under the closest personal supervision of 


Professor SCHARWENKA. 





NOVELLO, EWER & Co@., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPOKTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. senrivitt’tovns. 


No. BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. GC, MACKENZIE. 
1,2and3. Each containin g& 20 | 20, Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. 32. Sixty-five National Scotch 
Compositions. The samebound | 21. Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 6-9. Dances 
in one volume. 22 Genrebilder (Op. 13). 33. Sixty - six National Scotch 
HANDEL. In one volume, bound. <, Dances. as 
4,5and6. Each containing 24 J. RHEINBERGER. silts — National Scotch 


n 
Um 


Compositions, The same bound 


in one volume. 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 

,8and9. Each containing 15 
Marches. The same bound in } .¢ 
one volume. nia 

10, 11 and re. 


» 


“ 


Each containing 16 





Seven Compositions. 
Eleven Compositions. 
Seven Compositions. 

In one volume. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
A Juvenile Album (Duets). 

J. MOSCHELES, 


In one volume. 


RUDOLF ALTSCHUL. 
38. Fifty Hungarian National 
Songs. 


ANATOLE LIADOFF. 





Gavottes, &c, The same bound | 27. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions, 

in one volume. acteristic Duets), Book 1. 2. Four Compositions. 
SCHWEIZER. 28. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. Seven Compositions. 

ui : ; acteristic Duets), Book 2. In one volume 
16. Eight Scottish Airs, Duets. In one volume. " 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. CKSAR CUI. 

17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compositions. 44. Thirteen Compositions. 

18, Nine om positions. 30. Ten Compositions. 45. Seven Compositions. 
19. Ten Compositions. 3. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions, 


In one volume, bound. 
Price, each number, 40 cents; 


In one volume 
each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


In one volume, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 £. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Chora 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 
(Under the patronage of the Court). 

School for the Voice (Opera and Concert), Piano, 
Organ, Theory and Orchestra. Annual Dues, $50 
Cost of living in good families, 150 annually. Pupils 
have free admission to the celebrated Loh Concerts of 
the Court Opera, as well as tothe General Rehearsals 
of the Opera. Prospectus free at all music stores and 
from the Secretary. 

Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 











ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE op 
application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 

5, LANGUAGES, PHY SICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Bale ket to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $. 50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full in‘crmation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 
CARL FAELTEN, ActinGc Director, 
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PERSONALS. 





solutely nothing for edification. The gratuitous tickets 


| have been continued to the cadets and younger officers, 


MARIE RITTER-GOETZE.—Mrs. Goetze, who posses- | 


ses a rich contralto voice, first studied in Berlin at Stern’s 
Conservatory ; then continued with Mrs. Dr. Lewysohn 
and made her début at Kroll’s establishment in Berlin in 
‘‘Linda di Chamounix,’”’ in which she was heard by Von 


Huelsen, the general intendant of the Koeniglichen Theater | 


in Berlin, who engaged her for three years. From there 
she went to Polliniat the Stadttheater in Hamburg for four 
years and thence here. Mrs. Goetze sang forty-eight times 
‘“*Carmen”’ and many alto rdles, ‘* Brunhilde’’ in ‘+ Wal- 
kuere’”’ also with great success, She was selected by 
Franchetti for the role in ‘*‘ Asrael’’ and appeared as the 
first German ‘‘Loretta’’ in Hamburg, where she received 
all sorts of honors and homage from the public before she 
left that city for New York. 

KATE PERCY DOUGLAS IN NEW YORK.—Miss Kate 
Percy Douglas, formerly soprano of the Church of the 
Covenant, of this city, now in high favor as a singer in 
London, has returned for a short visit to New York, and 
will probably be heard in concerts before her return to 
London, where she is in demand and where she will prob- 
ably reside for years to come. 

OTTO OESTERLE.—Mr. Otto Oesterle, the well-known 
flutist, has severed his connection with the Thomas or- 
chestra. 


THE MISSES SUTRO IN BERLIN.—Miss Ottilie Sutro, 
the youngest daughter of Mr. Otto Sutro, of this city, has 
recently been the recipient of a distinguished honor in be- 
ing selected as one of the soloists for the ‘* Vortrags-Abend,”’ 
an evening exhibition concert of the pupils in the music 
school of the Royal Academy of Arts. She played the Bach 
French suite in B minor and was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed by the large audience, including all the advanced pupils 
and professors of the academy, with many specially invited 
guests. Among those present was Mrs. Dory Burmeister, 
who happily congratulated Mrs. Sutro on her daughter’s 
great success. At another evening entertainment given by 
Professor Barth, the celebrated piano teacher in Berlin, 
Miss Rosa and Miss Ottilie both took part in the program 
and were very highly complimented for their excellent per- 
formance. Both the young ladies have shown remarkable 
talent, and are making excellent progress in their artistic 
studies.—Baltimore ‘Sun,”’ 

J.S. DWIGHT ON MRs. NIKISCH.—The venerable John 
S. Dwight makes the following complimentary remarks in 
the Boston ‘‘Evening Transcript’’ regarding Mrs. Arthur 
Nikisch’s first appearance at Cambridge: 

A feature of exceptional interest in this concert, otherwise so rich, was 
the first appearance hereabouts of Mrs. Nikisch as a singer. It was a 
happy thought to have that ‘début made in Sanders’ Theatre. Her en- 
trance was the signal for most hearty and encouraging applause. In per- 
son youthful, graceful and attractive, she won all sympathies beforehand. 
There were slight signs of nervous tremor as she commenced the first 
song, or ballad, by Raff, which in itself seemed hardly up to the occasion, 
lacking conciseness, vague and sentimentally diffuse. But in it she gave 
convincing proof of being a cultivated, a true singer, with a sweet, fresh 
mezzo soprano voice, most clear and beautiful in the higher tones, of good 
compass, but lacking the solid contralto quality in the lowest tones into 
which the ballad led her. She sang with feeling, with enthusiasm, yet 


| House involves. 


within chaste artistic bounds; it was all expressive, and the charm was | 


heightened by consistent grace and dignity of manner. There was nothing 


maudlin and no screaming. The impression was sustained and deepened 


in the smaller songs, that by Jensen being the most significant and pleas- 
ing. Best of all, after the warm applause and eager recalls, was the en- 
core piece, Schumann's “ Friihlingsnacht.”” She threw herself, voice and 
soul, into the rapturous strain, which the fervent accompaniment of her 
husband conspired with her to make a splendid outburst of song. The 
Cambridge début was a complete success, Mrs. Nikisch will next be heard 
in the Kneisel Chamber Concert. 

DvoORAK IN FRANKFORT.—The third “ Museums-Con- 
cert ’’ in Frankfort was devoted to compositions by Dvorak, 
under the personal direction of the composer, who iscoming 
more and more to the front as one of the greatest creative 


musicians of the period. 


DIveRS DEATHS.—At Palannza the death is an- 
nounced of a well-known Italian composer, Emanuel Billetta, 
who wrote some thirty years ago, for London, a light opera 
entitled ‘‘White Magic,’’ and two ballets. Billetta was 
born at Casal-Montferrat in 1825. The Baron Zuylen de 
Nyvelt, formerly Netherlands Minister at Paris, and an 
amateur, several of whose works have been given at the 
Paris Conservatoire, died last week. Julius Witt, a popular 
German composer of male voice part songs, died on Novem- 
ber 8, aged seventy-one. 
or twenty years ago was one of the leading violoncellists of 
New York, died last week at the German Hospital of this city. 
He was born at Hamburg sixty-eight years ago. Emanuel 
Muzio, who during the Maurice Strakosch Italian Opera 
season at the New York Academy of Music was the conduc- 
tor, died at Paris on the Ist inst., aged fifty-seven. 


HOCHBERG’S TACTICS.—Count Von Hochberg, the 
intendant of the Royal Opera, Berlin, has suppressed the 
gratuitous tickets given by his predecessors to youthful 
artists and vocal students. 
tung’’ maliciously says: 
intendant general in thus taking care to , reserve the 
younger generation of artists from the influence of a lyrical 
institution in which, under present conditions, there is ab- 


The ‘Allgemeine Musik Zie- | 
‘*We ought to congratulate the 


Charles Werner, who some fifteen | 


who, however, are not particularly exposed to a danger of 
this character.” 

PATTI DECLINED.—The London ‘ Figaro” says Mr. 
Abbey last week definitely made Mrs. Patti an offer to 
go to America next December on an operatic tour, with a 
company of which Miss Giulia Ravogli will be asked to be a 


member. Mrs. Patti for the moment declined. 


A TRIBUTE TO STANTON.—The New York World of 
last Friday contained the following well deserved mention 
of Mr. Stanton: 

‘*Very few people who see Mr. E. 
performance of his duties suspect the enormous strain 
which the position of director of the Metropolitan Opera 
His business hours extend pretty much 


C. Stanton in the 


over the entire day and night. There are in the south- 
west corner of the Metropolitan Opera House a suite of 
offices devoted to the business of the director. Mr. Stan- 
ton is in his private office at 8.30 A.M. and remains there 
until 6. At night he is present until the fall of the curtain 
on the opera, and very often until lor 2in the morning, 
arranging the details of the most exasperating business in 
the world.”’ 

A PIANIST-CONDUCTOR.—Mr. Arthur Friedheim, the 
pianist, will make his London début as a conductor at Mr. 
Stavenhagen’s orchestral concert in January. 

Lucca’s FAREWELL.—Pauline Lucca gave a farewell 
concert at Munich on Saturday, November 22. The affair 
was a finangial success. 

SHE STILL PLAysS.—Clara Schumann has not yet al- 
together given up public performances. She played lately 
at Frankfort, and in spite of her seventy-one vears rendered 
the F minor concerto of Chopin in such fashion that her 
audience, so far from finding any occasion for regret, re- 
ceived her performance with enthusiasm. 

MASSENET Busy.—Massenet, after traveling to 
Vienna to superintend the production of his ‘* Manon,’’ 
which has been produced there with great success, has re- 
turned to look after the preparations for bringing out ‘+ Le 
Mage”’ at the Grand Opéra. He is also writing a work 
entitled ‘* Biblis,’”’ to be performed at one of the Concerts 
Conservatoire. 

A VIOLINIST, NOT A VOCALIST.—Mr. Sarasate was 
referred to the other day in an English provincial paper as 
‘*the best of living vocalists.’’ Of course this was a 
printer’s error, but, in one respect, it stands very near the 
truth. The ‘best of living vocalists ’’ might learn a good 
deal from the Spanish violinist’s phrasing and expression. 

THEN AND Now.—We glean some curious scraps 
of knowledge respecting the state of operatic art by the 
perusal of diaries and other records of events written by 
those who lived in a time when music appeared to oc. 
cupy but a very small share of public interest. In a work 
called ‘*Paper and Parchment,”’ for example, there is a 
diary of Narcissus Luttrell, where, among a number of 
commonplace political and other paragraphs, the following 
‘©1692, April 28. On Monday will be 


acted a new opera called the ‘ Fairy Queen ;’ 


sentence occurs: 
exceeds for 


mer plays; the clothes, scenes and music cost £3,000.” 


It does not appear necessary to mention that the music of 


this opera is by Henry Purcell, the expense of the 
scenes and music” required to mount the 


as it is termed, being, we presume, a matter of 


‘*clothes, 
‘*play,”’ 

much greater importance than the announcement of the 
That the author of this diary had 


” 


name of the composer. 
no interest in the fate of ‘‘The Fairy Queen 
ferred from the fact of the opera never being again men 
tioned ; and we believe that this may be accepted as a 
very fair instance of the apathy with which all persons of 
any social position regarded musical artists and their works 


may be in- 


in those days. 

HANSLICK ON CARRENO. — Teresa Carreno, after 
making a great sensation in Berlin, Hamburg and Leipsic, 
took the Vienna public by storm at a recent concert of the 
Philharmonic Society. Dr. Hanslick writes that ‘she is 
indubitably a brilliant bravura player, an original, energetic 
personality, with a head of true Southern beauty. She 
grasps the keys with masculine vigor, combines them in 
mighty chords, and creates wild havoc among the keys. 
But she can also coax the tenderest tones from them, and 
make the daintiest passages die away pianissimo. Her 
technic is especially brilliant in rapid octave passages, in 
the equality of simultaneous scales in both hands, and of 
the long continued trill. Her phrasing, like her technic, 
reminds one of Sophie Menter, but the color is darker, 
the spirit more fiery. What pleased us most was the 
luscious tone which her touch gets out of the instrument, 
and her pronounced rhythmical feeling. There is nothing 
indefinite, vague in her piano playing, but everything is 
chiseled in clear outlines.’”’ 


LIEBLING.—Mr. Emil Liebling and Mr. Carl Becker, 
assisted by Mr. Frederic Vinal and Mr. Adolph Koelling, 
gave one of their enjoyable concerts the evening of Decem- 
ber 12, in Chicago. 





HOME NEWS. 
Ste Veh 
THE C, C.S,—The Church Chorus Society, of New 
York,is to give its first service of song in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifth-ave. and Fifty-third-st., to-morrow evening. 
BROOKLYN.—Mr. Franz Rummel’s first piano recital 
in Brooklyn will be given in the Historical Hall on Friday 
* December 19, at 3 P.M. The program to be pre- 
an excellent one, and includes among other 


next, 
sented is 
numbers Beethoven's sonata from op. 57, F minor; Liszt’s 
beautiful ‘*Liebestraum’’ and ‘*Rhapsodie Hongroise,’’ 
No 2, and selections from the works of Haydn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Brassin and Grieg. 

Miss Hoop.—Miss Louise L. Hood, the accom- 
plished violin teacher, is carrying out an excellent idea 
with excellent results. It is simply giving to pupils and 
amateur pianists of this city frequent opportunities of 
ensemble practice in sonatas, trios, &c., with the violin and 
‘cello. Nothing can be more beneficial in the way of musi- 
cal culture and progress to pupils who have musical natures 
and sufficient zeal and talent.—Newark ‘‘ Sunday Call.” 


Ca&ciLiA Society.—The first of the Cacilia con- 
certs, given by the Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society, is an- 
nounced for to-morrow evening at the Amphion Academy, 
Brooklyn. The chorus of the society has been augmented 
by the addition of twenty-five new voices, and the following 
soloists have been_engaged for the concerts: Miss Lizzie 
Webb Cary, soprano ; Miss Margaret Elliot, soprano; Mrs. 
Peter Bell, Mrs. Richardson Kuster, 
pianist ; Mr. Harry Arnold, pianist; Mr. W. H. Rieger, 
baritone; Mr. G. Del 
Other 


contralto ; Emma 


Bushnell, 
Campanini, tenor. 


tenor; Mr. Ericson 
Puente, baritone; Mr. Italo 
concerts are to be given by the society on February 4 and 
April 9, and the events promise to be very attractive. 

HARK! FROM SING SING A CHEERFUL SOUND.—This 
card was presented at the Casino box office yesterday : 

**SinG SING. 

‘*DEAR Mr. ARONSON—Please let bearer and friends have 
seats for Saturday matinée, and oblige, yours truly, 

‘* FERDINAND WARD. 

‘*Rudolph Aronson, Casino.”’ 

The bearer got the tickets. 

JuLIE Rivé-KING.—Julie Rivé-King, the pianist, has 
gone to Chicago, where she will remain. She is an accom 
plished player and skillful teacher, and will be an acquisi- 
tion to the musical forces of the great Western metropolis. 

SEIDL.—The second of the Seidl concerts under 
the auspices of the Seidl Society will be given at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music Thursday evening. 

Boston.—Mrs. Helen Hope-Kirk, the pianist, has 
been engaged for the Boston Symphony orchestral concerts, 
January 2 and 3, at Boston. 

Wo. J. Lavin.—William J. Lavin, the tenor, has 
been engaged for a number of concerts and festivals all 
over the United States. He appeared in Pittsburgh Decem 
ber 9, at a concert given by the Allegheny Musical Society. 
* MRs. 
gaged Mrs. Mooney-Burch to create the part of ‘* Eve’ 
Massenet’s cantata of that name, which will be produced 
for the first time in this country at the Lenox Lyceum Feb 


MooNnEY-BURCH.—Mortimer Wiske has en- 


’ 


ruary 5. 

A BEREAVEMENT.—Prof. W. S. 
Dayton, Ohio, has met with a sad bereavement in the death 
of his mother, which took place last Monday week in Pitts 
burgh. Mr. Blumenschein was a former leading musician of 


Blumenschein, of 


Pittsburgh. 

THE ARION CONCERT.—The second season concert 
of the Arion proved a delightful affair, and brought to the 
beautiful hall on Fifty-ninth-st. last Sunday night a throng 
of members and friends which outnumbered even the quan- 
tity of programs provided for the occasion. The entertain 
ment was rich in variety and choice in reproduction, espe- 
cially praise worthy being the work of the male chorus under 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s careful conducting. The Arion 
members sang Schubert’s XXIII. Psalm and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Auf Fligeln des Gesanges,”’ and ‘‘Frahlingslied”’ 
(the latter two songs arranged for male chorus and orchestra 
by Van der Stucken), with orchestral accompaniment, and 
furthermore a cafe//la Attenhofer’s sombre ‘Vale Caris 
sima,”’ Jiingst’s ‘‘ Braun Meidelein ;’’ Grétry’s chorus, ‘‘ Die 
Wacht kommt,’’ from the opera ‘*The Two Misers,”’ a 
jolly prototype of the Turkish patrol, which was vigor 
ously redemanded; Franz Mair’s ‘‘Wie de wilde Ros’ im 
Wald,”’ and H. Werner’s 

Of the soloists Mrs. Marie Ritter-Gotze, the great contralto 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, created the most fu- 
rore. She sang a rather monotonous scena from Max 
Bruch’s ‘*‘ Odysseus;’’ Schumann's ‘‘Ich grolle nicht,’’ and 
Sucher’s ‘‘ Liebesgliick,”’ after which she added for an en- 
core, upon well deserved and most enthusiastic applause 
and triple recall, Mozart’s ‘*Schlaf mein Prinzchen.”’ 

Victor Herbert played Saint-Saéns’ violoncello concert 
with ample technic, pure tone and intonation, and in that 


‘* Haideroslein.”’ 


musicianly manner for which he is so favorably noted. 
Oscar Saenger, a Brooklyn amateur baritone of good 
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voice and nice musical feeling, sang Grieg’s weird song, 
‘* Der Einsame,’’ andthe orchestra contributed to the pro 
gram Reinecke’s ** Dame Kohold ’’ overture and some Gluck 
movements arranged as a concert suite by F. A. Gevaert. 
MARIE LANG.—Miss Marie Lang, late organist in 
Grand Rapids, has established herself in this city and will 





accept pupils for piano or engagements as an accompanist. 

SPEAKS FOR ITSELF.—LEXINGTON, Mo., December 10, 
1890, 
the following jetter, to deny emphatically the statement 


Dear Sir—Lam authorized by Emmanuel Chabrier, in 


generally current that Francis Wilson had obtained the 
‘*L’Etoile,’’ 
Very respectfully yours, 

Der Sou.t-Baripe. 


maestro’s permission to produce his opera, 


under any form or title. 


* * © | have never seen or known—neither 


the —— called Francis Wilson. * 


Wy Dear Colleague 
have I the least desire to know > 


but my publishers remember now that Wilson indeed came to speak to | 


them about “ L'Etoile."". This, of course, did not amount to anything, as 
they were very much displeased with this comedian 


Neither my publishers nor I have 


They have not even 


whispered a word of this incident to me 


transacted any business with that ‘' monsieur."” * * * If you have any 
means to protest against these musical clowneries, I beg you to do so, 
“ee (Signed) EMMANUEL CHABRIER. 


JACOBSOHN'S STRING QUARTET.—For about three 
years the créme de lacréme of Chicago musical society 
has enjoyed atreaf in being possessed of the Jacobsohn 
String Quartet, composed of S. E. Jacobsohn, first violin ; 
Jos. T. Ohlheiser, second violin ; Otto Schmidt, viola, and 


New York has due 


Mr. Jacobsohn’s efforts and perseverance 


M. Eichheim, ’cello, of which even 
cause to envy 
have been successful in bringing into notice a_ string 
quartet that is not surpassed by any in the Old Country 
and excels any that have as yet been co-operated here. 


Mr. Jacobsohn intends to make an Eastern trip with his 
quartet, and those who will have the pleasure of hearing 
the performances of the quartet will fully indorse this 
judgment. 

CuicaGco,—Mr. A. E. Ruff's Select Choir, a chorus of 


forty-five voices, gave Cowen’s ‘* Rose Maiden,’’ with solo 
at First M 
evening, December 9. The chorus acquitted itself in a sat- 
With 


doubtedly stand asa chorus second to none in the city. The 


and chorus, FE, Church, Chicago, on Tuesday 


isfactory manner. further association it will un- 
solos were taken up by the conductor’s pupils and they all 
did excellent work: Miss Etta G. Williams, soprano; Mrs. 
Nellie Coulter, contralto ; Mr. Louis P. Ruff, tenor, and Mr. 
George W. Keed, baritone. 

Mrs. A. E. Ruff furnished the piano accompaniments. 
The 
cantata, and will give it in Central Music 


holidays on another 


Hall, with full 


horus will be at work after the 


orchestra, early in May. 
KOELLING.—Mr. Adolph Koelling, 


composed a mass which is highly spoken of. 


of Chicago, has 
It will be per 
formed at the Auditorium in the spring with an orchestra 
of forty-five pieces, a chorus of 500 voices, and Mr. Eddy at 
the organ 

A SOIREE -Miss Mathilde Wurm, a 
pupil of Clara Schumann, announces a soirée 


MUSICALE, 
talented 
musicale for next 
Miss Beckel, 35 West Fifty-eighth-st. 


Tuesday evening at the residence of 
Mrs. Islar, 


Olgar 
Amalia Wurmb and others will assist. 

A Goop ConcerT,—Mr, Carl Fiqué, who is a hard 
worker in the vineyard of art, will give the first of a series 
of three concerts this evening, at Historical Hall, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Fiqué will be assisted by well-known artists and pre- 


sents an attractive program. 


WILL PLAY FippLe.—Max Bendix, the 
violinist, is the father of a young 
Sunday night. Afasseltep/. 

At the Brooklyn Philharmonic concert which took 
place last Saturday evening at the Academy of Music, Brook 
lyn, Mr, Franz Rummel played Schumann's ever welcome 


SHE THE 


A 


us, a girl, since last 


piano concerto with fine musical understanding and a wealth 
oftone and color. He played Schubert's impromptu, op. 90, 
No, 4, in response to an encore. The orchestra under the 
baton of Mr. Thomas gave a smooth performance of Spohr’s 
Tones,’’ and Beethoven’s 


symphony, ‘Consecration of 


eighth symphony. 

A NATIONAL CONSERVATORY—WASHINGTON, Decem- 
ber 8.—-A bill was introduced in the House to-day for the in- 
corporation of the National Conservatory of Music of Amer 
ica Among,its incorporators are: Jeannette M. Thurber, 
William G, Choate, Chauncey M. Depew, Abram S. Hewitt 
and Frank R. Lawrence, of the State of New York ; Will- 
iam Pinkney Whyte and Enoch Pratt, of Maryland ; William 
Ht. Payne and Fitz Hugh Lee, of Virginia, and Olive Risley 
Seward, John Hay, 5. P. Landley, Anthony Pollok, C. R. P. 
Rodgers and John M. Schofield, of the District of Columbia: 
Mrs. Thurber, the founder of the National Conservatory 
of Music in New York, in speaking of the objects of the bill 
said to a reporter: ‘*No subsidy will be asked from Con 
Resources will be drawn from endowments and 
voluntary subscriptions from art loving Americans from all 
parts of the country. A musical university will be estab 
lished in Washington and branches in each of the capitals 
The present 


‘ress 
rn 


or metropolitan cities of the various States. 
conservatory in New York will be one of the chain.’ 














° ° : 
V.—Music in Vienna. 
THE FRIENDS OF Music. 

Before giving the readers of Tue Musicat Courier an account of the 
doings of the above named society I must needs correct an error which in- 
I had there mentioned Robert 
Not being 


C..—THE SOCIETY OF 


advertently crept into my paper No. III. 
Fuchs, of suite fame, as being the third conductor at the opera. 


sure of my assertion, I looked the matter up and found that the third con- | 


ductor’s name is Joh. Nepomuk Fuchs, while Robert, the composer, is 
of musical theory at the conservatory ; besides, there is also a 
My apologies 


teacher 
Hans Fuchs, teaching counterpoint at the same institution 
to Robert; let the superabundance of the Fuchses in Vienna excuse my 


error 


S mentioned in one of my former papers, the 
A Society of the Friends of Music (Gese//schaft der Mustk- 
freunde) occupies the very first position among the numer- 
ous music societies throughout Austria-Hungary. Founded 
in 1812, it is perhaps the oldest choral society of note on 
the Continent. The fact alone that it was this society 
which produced the ‘‘ Missa Solemnis”’ in the presence of 
Beethoven himself lends a distinct charm to the very name, 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. t has been identified with al- 


most local musical occurrence of note for the last 


eighty years, its latest and highly laudable work being the 


every 


exhuming and transferring of the remains of Beethoven, 
Schubert and Gluck to the ‘* Composers’ Corner’’ in the 
Central Cemetery. ‘ 
Speaking of the ‘‘ Composer’s Corner ’’ reminds me of a sad 
experience of some seven yearsago. I, together with some 


American friends, had seized the opportunity offered by re- 


| duced rates and had taken an excursion train from Munich 


an Alpine festival. Salzburg 


She is beau- 


to Salzburg, there to attend 
is comparable to the Turkish belle, however. 
tiful, but you rarely see her charms, owing to the heavy 
veil of cloud and mist generally drawn over her lovely coun- 
tenance, or as the Salzburg couplet has it : 

Gestern hat’s g'regn't 

Und heut regent's a ; 


Morgen regen't's wieder 
Und tibermorgen a. Holdri’o-o-o! 

that we make a pilgrimage to 
On our ar- 


So someone proposed 
No sooner said than done. 
found it extremely difficult to locate 


Beethoven’s grave. 
rival in Vienna we 
Beethoven’s last resting place; neither at the music stores 
nor at the conservatory could we gain the desired informa- 
tion. 

We then with much difficulty found the Schwarzspanier- 
haus in which Beethoven had died. Upon ringing the bell 
a lady came to the door who gave us the startling informa- 
tion that Mr. Beethoven no longer lived there ; that he in 
fact had died some eight or ten years ago. Just at this 
juncture a refined looking gentleman, evidently attracted 
by our frantic effurts to gain admission, came to the door, 
and upon learning our desire very courteously ushered us 
into Beethoven’s death chamber; a large bust of the mas- 
ter, prepared after the mask taken during his lifetime, 
stood in the corner where the great sufferer had breathed 
his last. And it was here that we learned the exact loca- 
tion of Beethoven's grave. 


weeds grew profusely on and about it, almost covering the 


We found it sadly neglected ; 


ivy, which latter bespoke an act of reverence of days gone 
by; a withered bouquet, which had perhaps been laid 
down here by some poor, unknown genius in memory of a 
kindred spirit, was not calculated to alleviate the desolate 
impression. With tearful eyes we beheld the forlorn and 


forsaken looking resting place of Vienna’s most illustrious 


citizen. 

Between this and Schubert’s grave was that of an Eng- 
lishman, 1 could not help but imagine that here lay buried 
the eccentric Englishman of Wagner’s novel, ‘‘A Pilgrim- 
age to Beethoven.’ Schubert’s grave was in somewhat 
better condition. Upon inquiry we learned of the sexton 


that the proceeds of certain funds enabled him to keep the 


Some Schubert singer or 


the great rival of 


grave in respec table condition. 
some society (perhaps the Schubert Bund, 
the Vienna Male Chorus) must have been interested in the 
resting place of the greatest lyric composer. After taking 
sketches of the two tombstones, of which I still possess a 
most precious copy, and after picking an ivy leaf asa me- 
mento, our pilgrimage to Beethoven’s grave was a thing of 
the past. 

The honor to the great composer’s remains came late, 
but, thanks to the initiative of the Society of Friends of 
Music, 
Male Chorus, it came. 
the most beautiful spot in the Central Cemetery. 
about Mozart’s monument (erected on the spot where 


Mozart is supposed to have been interred) now stand the 


as well as to the hearty co-operation of the Vienna 
The ‘‘Composers’ Corner”’ is now 


srouped 


tombstones of Beethoven and Schubert. Gluck’s monu- 
ment is placed a little to the right in asort of niche. There 


are guite a number of such niches in the well kept ever- 
green hedges surrounding the corner, ready to receive any 
musical celebrity of Vienna who may be willing (or unwil- 
ling) to exchange this vale of discords with the Elysian 
fields, where sweet concord of the ‘* Harmony of Spheres ”’ 
is nevermore interrupted by untimely applause of the 
Viennese claqueurs. 

Ican imagine Brahms, the olympic, paying his resting 
place im sfe an occasional visit, there, like Jean Paul’s Fir- 
mian Sevencheese, to philosophize on the vanity of all 











things terrestrial. Some of his music sounds philosophical 
enough, I dare say, to have been conceived after one of 
such pilgrimages to his own grave. If he, like the above 
named Sevencheese, would only find his Natalia there, how 
much greater might he become. To speak in plain Eng- 
lish, I miss a certain indescribable something in Brahms’ 
greater works, which something I would term ‘ Feminality 
in music.”? It is found on almost every page of Mozart’s 
scores, as also—although to a lesser extent—in Beethoven’s 
and Wagner’s works. On Mozart’s supposed grave his 
genius is represented by a beautiful female figure. Brahms’ 
muse being of a masculine persuasion, his future tombstone 
ought to be adorned by a male statue of herculean propor- 
tions, while in the niche of his Viennese confrére Goldmark, 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde ought to place a statue 
of some voluptuous Oriental beauty. 


(To be continued.) 


““Music Hath Charms.” 


By J. M. C. 


The man that hath no"music in himself, 
Nor is not pleased with concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affections dark as Erebus 
Let no such man be trusted.— Shakespeare. 
USIC is variously defined. Collins calls it 
a Patti terms it a marvelous 
Others define it as 


‘‘Heavenly Muse.”’ 
thing, living in the very heart of man. 
the art of God and the language of Heaven. 

Language is incapable of expressing the emotional in 
music, it can only help us to comprehend the intellectual 
part called science. Asa science we say it treats of melo. 
dious sounds, of rhythm, melody and harmony. It is the 
oldest of all classic arts. 

In Collins’ ** Ode to 
passing her youth in Greece—those wonderful 
Greece, that congenial home and pure shrine of literature 


the Passions’’ he speaks of Musi 


isles of 


and art! He sings of her influence over the muses, ‘* When 


Music, Heavenly Muse, was young, while yet in early 
Greece she sung.”’ 

Collins might have learned more about the age of Euterpe 
had he been more familiar with that greater poet to whom 
was put the question: ‘* Where wast thou when the morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy?” 

It is mentioned several times_in the book of most ancient 
history, Genesis. In the fourth chapter Jubal is mentioned 
as the father of those who handle the harp and the organ. 
And in the same book Laban complains because Jacob left 
him without giving him an opportunity to have him accom- 
on his journey, mentioning the song, 
It has been a part of worship from 


panied with musi 
tabret and the harp. 
the earliest times; for this purpose the sweet singers of 
Israel composed the Psalms, and the wisest man appointed 
the twenty-four great choirs for the Temple. Itsis a spirit- 
ual art and has celebrated the great events from Creation 
to the Incarnation, when the angels sang ‘‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace and good will to men!”’ 

As every stream partakes of the nature of the fountain, 
so music, heaven born, tends upward ; it uplifts the soul. 
Auerbach says it washes away from the soul the dust of 
everyday life. Gilmore says when the grand strains of the 
masters are heard they call to mind the anthems of vic- 
torious Christendom and everything that is elevating and 
It is the language of all nations and all na- 
Mil- 


ennobling. 
tional aspiration finds its highest expression in song. 
ton in ‘* Paradise Lost ’’ speaks of music as charming the 
senses. It does much more, it moves the heart; it has 
stirred nations with noble sentiments and called forth 
armies in the defense of the right. 

The glory of the trumpet has shaken more walls than 
that of Jericho and found a responsive shout from other 
than Joshua’s army. 

“It is the Moor, I know his trumpet,’’ says ‘Iago’ as 
the martial strains proclaim the arrival of the Venetian 
general, and he pictures in his mind ‘ Othello’s ”’ neighing 
steed and shrill trump, the spirit stirring drum and ear 
piercing fife, the royal banner and all the quality, pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 

It is said by the German historians that the song ‘* Watch 
on the Rhine’’ was worth a dozen regiments in every large 
battle during the Franco-Prussian war. A French general 
once said: ‘*I have won the battle; the ‘ Marseillaise ’ com- 
manded with me.” 

Dibdin’s sailor songs gave strength and power to the 
British navy and insured it many a victory. 

The Hungarians will brave death a hundred times under 
the inspiring influence of the national song. 

Music was never more needed or more popular than at 
the present time. It is taught in the best schools and col 
leges and receives the greatest encouragement from peo- 
ple of the highest culture. 

Liszt, the great pianist, was the pet of European royalty. 
Patti and Nilsson, Mozart and Beethoven are household 


words in the great centres of civilization. The best theo. 
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logians consider a knowledge of music a necessity. Glad- 
stone forgets in the realm of music the vexed Irish ques- 
tion. Bismarck makes its study compulsory, agreeing 
with the words of Lowell Mason, ‘‘A person who can tell 
the difference insound between a cornet and a cow bell 
can learn to sing.’’ As all great musicians began the study 
at an early age, the Germans begin the study of music 
when they are five years old. 

America especially needs music to counteract the eager 
materialistic tendencies of the age, when the finer sensibili- 
ties are too often crushed beneath the Jove-like shower of 
almighty dollars. 

Educators agree in saying that no education is complete 
that does not include the heart as well as the head. 

Music is a transcendent power for good. It develops the 
better emotions, refines our feelings and places us more in 
sympathy with all that is good, noble and true. 

Martin Luther said, ‘‘ Music is one of the most magnifi 
cent presents God has given to man,’’ and the inspired 
writer commends us to praise the Giver with our voices 
The 
three notes which make a chord are said to be the most 
perfect symbol of trinity—three notes, but one sweetly 


and with instruments—the employment of heaven. 


blended sound. 
Harmony on earth brings heaven below and helps to 


” 


make a ‘‘grand, sweet song,’’ a fitting prelude. for the 
anthem and harp, for the eternal harmony inside the pearly 


battlements above. 








Cleveland Correspondence, 
DecemeBer 13, 1890. 

HERE has been a temporary lull in matters musical 

the past week. Among more recent events was the first concert 

of the Cleveland Vocal Society under direction of Alfred Arthur, at which 

Arthur Foote’s ** Hesperus’’ and Verdi's “ Requiem” were capitally 

given by both soloists and chorus. Mrs, Geneva Johnston-Bishop, of Chi 

cago, was the imported soloist. Mrs. Bishop, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Ellinwood 

and Mr. Comstock, all local talent, assumed the responsibilities of the 

other solo and ensemble work, and did so with much credit to them- 

selves. The society starts out with bright prospects for the coming sea- 

son both financially and artistically, a fact I take pleasure in stating, since 

it has been, and is now, an important factor in developing musical taste 
in our city. 

Mr. John Marquardt, assisted by Mr. Emil Ring, pianist, gave a very 
interesting violin recital not long since. 

The Beck String Quartet, assisted by James H. Rogers, pianist, an- 
nounce their fourth chamber concert for the 17th inst. The program will 
be devoted entirely to Beethoven, commeniorative of his birth, it being 
the anniversary of said event. 

The Carl Hild Concert Company appeared in the Star Course series last 
Wednesday evening. The violin playing of Mr. Hild created quite a 
furore with the Cleveland 4,000, 
creditable support. On Thursday evening, the 11th inst., Constantin 
Sternberg gave a grand piano recital at Case Hall, under the management 
of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company. The pianist was assisted by Wil- 
son G. Smith, pianist, and the Euterpe Ladies’ Quartet. 
was in attendance and the concert was in every way an artistic success. 


The other members of the troupe gave 


A large audience 


Sternberg was in a congenial mood and rendered his solos with the dash 
He is both artist and 
musician, and his interpretations are always enjoyable to educated hear- 
ers. By the way, he tried over while here a new trio for piano, violin and 
‘cello of his composition that is destined to go the rounds of our best con- 


and brilliancy for which he has become noted. 


cert rooms. It is a splendid work, full of ideas, treated and developed 
in a highly musicianly manner, and grateful to all the instruments em- 
ployed. As a whole, this trio stamps Sternberg as a composer of indi 
viduality, power and technical facility, and is by far the best composition 
of the kind I have heard by an American composer, resident or native. 
Cleveland art circles are in a state of exalted excitement owing to the 
bequest of Mr. Kelley, rec ently deceased, of $500,000 to build an art gal- 
lery for our city. Local art affairs have been in an even more deplorable 
state than music, and this impetus will place our city among the few cities 
of this country possessing a first-class gallery and museum. How long 
before the provisos of this bequest will be fulfilled I do not know, but a 
feverhis activity has manifested itself in art circles, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, If some generous minded philanthropist will remember the sis- 
ter art he will have all good minded musicians chanting perpetual orisons 
for his eternal comfort in the hereafter, and among the chorus will be found 


MosEs, 


Toledo Correspondence. 


Torevo, Ohio, December 4, 1890. 





Editors Musical Courier : 

T Memorial Hall, last evening, the Mathias Orchestra 

made its first bow to the music loving public. The orchestra is 

composed of twenty of the amateur players of the city, principally young 
men. Prof. L. Mathias, the organizer and musical director, is an old 
resident of Toledo, and has been one of the principal instructors here for 
many years. More than ordinary talent is possessed by some of the mem- 
bers, and the program rendered showed a wide range in the ability of 
the orchestra. Worthy of especial mention is the number for string 
orchestra, * Flirtation,” by Steck, which was rendered with a degree of 
proficiency worthy of the prolonged encore demand with which the per- 
formers were greeted atthe close. The vocalist, Miss Mellie A. Goodwin, 
delighted the audience with two selections, “‘ To Sevilla ”’ 
‘* The Garden of Sleep ’’ (De Lara), and the encore was so emphatic that 
she repeated both. Miss Goodwin possesses a pure soprano voice of rare 
sweetness, which she used with splendid effect last evening. There are 
great things in store for Miss Goodwin in the future, judging from her re 
cent work, The orchestra should continue the work so favorably begun 
and aspire to greater things farther on, C SHarp. 


(Dessauer) and 


To.evo, Ohio, December 10, 

HE blizzard last week wafted into Toledo the best all 
round opera company that has been heard here in many a day—I 

refer to the J. C. Duff Company--and those who heard them enjoyed a 
rich musical treat. The choruses were powerful and well balanced, and 
went with a dash and swing that were refreshing ; the work of the prin- 
cipals was also excellent. Gilbert-Sullivan music has not been heard in 
Toledo for several seasons, consequently the two performances (at which 
were given in their entirety and without interpolations “ Pirates of Pen- 
zance”’ and “ Iolanthe’’) were extremely pleasing. Much interest cen- 


tred in Mr. Charles O. Bassett, who sang the part of ‘‘ Frederick '’ in the 
first named opera, because he is so well known here. 
provement in his voice was noted by his friends with pleasure. 


The manifest im- 
He sings 


and acts with perfect ease, and the great beauty of his singing is that 
every note is true. Edith Edwards as ‘“* Mabel” and Laura Joyce as 
“ Ruth” in the “ Pirates’ made a favorable impression, as did Wm. Mc- 
Laughlin as the “ Pirate King.’’ In “ Iolanthe’’ Miss Cornelia Bassett, 
sister of Charles, and a Toledo girl, took the leading part and represented 
the character of ‘ Iolanthe”’ in just the manner I imagine the authors had 
intended her to be. Her stage presence is graceful and her voice pleasing. | 
Another leading soprano of the company is Miss Leonora Snyder, whose 
role is ** Phyllis.” Her voice is strong, of good range and sympathetic. 
Digby Bell is always welcome, and as “ Sergeant of Police’’ he was a 
“whole show”’ in himself. The orchestra was nothing to speak of, but 
the costumes were elegant in every particular. 

A choice musical event was the organ recital given at the First Congre- 
gational on the afternoon of December 6 by Mr. S. D. Cushing, assisted by 
Mrs. W. H. Currier,and the audience completely filled the church. Mr. 
Cushing has the reputation of being one of the leading organists of the 
country, and on this occasion he outdid himself in the tine rendition of a 
varied program. Mrs, Currier never sang better, and her work, as usual, 
was superb and gratifying to her hearers. 

A large house greeted the Lambeth Scotch Choir. 
a different school and their style so far from what we are accustomed to 
All their numbers were well given, 


Their music being of 


hear, the uniqueness of it was a treat. 
their part songs being sung with great precision and perfect blending, 
December 26 a concert will be given bythe Adelbert Glee and Banjo 
clubs, of the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, under the auspices 
of Battery D. 
In January Miss Adele Aus de Ohe will appear at Whitney & Currier’s 
Music Hall. H. Crosny Ferris. 


W. J. Lavin. 
December 10. 


M R. WILLIAM J. LAVIN’S rich tenor voice and artistic 

singing quite carried away his audience with the * Reginnella” 
aria, and he had to sing Schubert's serenade for an encore. Mr. Lavin 
showed himself as possessed of a full, rich voice, penetrating and capti- 
vating in its quality and under perfect control as evinced by the delicacy 
of modulation throughout the measures of an intricate aria. The singer 
was accorded an ovationof applause, at the conclusion of which a response 


was given.—Pittsburgh * Commercial Gazette,’’ December 10 


Real Music in Baltimore. 
Battimore, December 15, 1890. 
HO would have thunk it? Aclassical concert at the 
Concordia Hall! 
Iam getting old and losing much of that precious faculty, the 


What reminiscences this occasion brought 
forward. 
memory, having even forgotten the initials of that great musical critic, 
Mr. Day, and there is not a musical dictionary in which I can find them. 
The dates do not survive in my 


However, to return to reminiscences 
mind, but I do remember a series of three concerts given at the Concordia 
many years ago, in the early ‘70s, by J. H. Rosewald, native, violinist, 
conductor and, best of all, musician. A talented man he was, who pos- 
sessed the gift of absolute pitch, without which I can hardly understand 
how anyone can conduct. Rosewald gave three orchestral concerts 


and at each he had a soloist from out of town. That created prejudice 


at once. 

Two ct the soloists I remember. One was Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
who played Spohr's “* Gesangscene ;"' the other was Charles Jarvis, the 
Philadelphia pianist, who tickled the ivories with old time unction and 


gave some of the audience the impression that Philadelphia was really a 
musical city. I did not think much of Jarvis’ playing except that he could 
probably do justice in ensemble playing in trio or piano quartets on a Sun- 
where the sons are 


day afternoon in the parlor of a private family 


amateur fiddlers--unless people are arrested in Philadelphia for doing 
that kind of thing. Sometimes the police are justitied 
The third soloist I cannot remember. Rosewald made no money, and 
the receipts of all three concerts were probably not as large as the re 
ceipts of the one concert given last Friday night at the Concordia by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under the inimitable Nikisch— with Rem 
brandt bangs 

Before I lose more of my memory | desire to make record of the fact 
that I heard Nilsson for the first time in concert at the Concordia Hall, 
Brignoli, or Capoul, was, I believe, the tenor ; Cary the alto; Verger the 
baritone and Vieuxtemps played the fiddle; and how he did play it! It 


Campaniniin ‘* Les Huguenots” at Ford's Opera House. But as I have 
forgotten Day's initials I may be wrong about other minor matters 

The concert last Friday night was a marvelous boon to every music 
lover of this city who attended. 
the first Nikisch concert last year, and the sales of tickets on the 


evening of the concert were ahead of last year’s sales at any of the 


The advance sales were equa! to those of 


Nikisch concerts. This means business, which happens to be allied to art 
by some mysterious bands 


toadvance his theories and to promuigate them so that they would pene- 


Even the divine Richard himself needed pelf 


trate. 
certs? And why shouldn't Baltimoreans emulate 


The success of the first concerts 


Then why shouldn't money be needed in order to give Nikisch con 
other good people and 
pay big money to hear Nikisch’s band ? 
ensures theseries at the Concordia and may result in a resuscitation of 
that hall for concert purposes 
sufficient to get people to it readily from all parts of the city 

You have said so much about Nikisch’s interpretation of the ‘* Eroica’ 
that I merely desire to cal] attention to the fact that it constituted the sym- 
phony number of the program, and its performance here stamps your po 
sition in the debate on that question as unassailable—at least, as an old 
symphony fiend, that is my opinion, The Baltimore ‘* American,” one of 


the best advertising mediums in this State, says that ‘it is a fine specimen 


in this town, where the sale of his works has been somewhat interfered 

with by the Hamerick suites (special discounts for boys’ knee breeches) 
The Dvorak’s ‘* Scherzo Capriccioso”’ and Liszt's *” 

ished orchestral performances, Mr, Nikisch being an adherent of the the- 


Tasso"’ were fin 


ory that makes dynamic effects in modern works a matter of first impor 
tance. I never took any stock in Liszt’s boisterous, illogical, ** pianistic, 
orchestral “racket "’ called ‘* Tasso."’ It verges upon the vulgar and is 
devoid of musical form or musical ideas. As for the Dvordk number, a 
repetition of the same would be received with thanks by everyone who 
heard it, which is praise of the right kind 

Much disappointment was expressed at Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler for 
playing the G minor Saint-Saéns from the notes, It is not difficult to 
memorize and it detracted much from the lady's reputation as a virtuoso 
and an artist, for it has become a s/ne gua non for virtuosi to print upon 
their memories every work they perform in public, and to be so thoroughly 
au fait with their repertory as to be able to rewrite it in case it should not 
be available —if such a conjunction should ever be within the possibilities 
of chance. She played well and she played with greater repose, but, alas, 
she played from the notes. 
Other performances took place during the week, but I must refrain from 
mentioning them, as they are not well fitted in a letter that comprises a 
reference to these concerts. 
Oh, for a Higginson of Baltimore! Then the pallor of death would 





| future 


| 


must have been about 1874, for in 1873 Nilsson made her appearance with | 


It isan excellent hall and there is transit | 


of the best classic form,’ which should give Mr. Beethoven quite a boom | 


become visible on the impudent and hardened checks of the promoters of | 
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our cursed amateur orchestral concerts. Not physical death, of course, 
for most of these people are individually harmless, but their deeds are 
rank, and their crimes against music will never be forgiven in Nirwana. 


Hans Sick. 


Buffalo. 
Decemner 15, 1890, 


HE came, she played, she conquered—the SHE being 
Miss Maud Powell, violinist to the American People, Princess of the 
Violin and Queen of Our Hearts. Miss Powell certainly had Buffalo at 
her feet, after her rendering of the Bruch G minor concerto, which I have 
not heard so well played since Marie Soldat played it in Berlin. 


o* 


If the tair maid had Buffalo at her feet after the Bruch, she had the 
Queen City of the Lakes around her neck when she played the last //s- 
feate of the ** Zapateado ;"’ the Chopin valse (original in D flat) followed 
as an encore, and even then they would hardly let her go. Miss Powell 
was ever a worker; in Leipsic, in 1882, she minded her own business 
more successfully than any student there ; “ said nothin’ to nobody,” and 
sawed wood, as it were 

She was then a sweet, be-curled girl of some fourteen (more or less) 
summers, and I remember her making a big hit at an ‘* Abendunter 
haltung "’ with the David andante and scherzo. We all had faith in her 
She has justified it. 

Buffalo is even now howling for her as soloist for our coming May Fes- 
tival, for which De Vere and Rieger have so far been engaged 


e%~e 


The first orchestra concert was in every way a success, and a varied 
program was interpreted with brilliancy, under Lund's skilled baton. Mr 
Corell, Mr. Kapp and stalwart Captain Mahan were missing, “ tho’ not 
Miss Nora Clerch sat with the leading 
violins and helped the tiddles whizz over those mean two note figure 
Miss Lilian Carll Smith, of Boston, also as 


missed,"’ as one paper had it. 


phrases of ** Tannhiiuser.”’ 
sisted to the success of the concert, the first of owr fourth season of orches 
tral concerts. Mr. Zielinski furnished the explanatory notes of the pro 
gram, and your correspondent sat at the piano as accompanist 


owe 


Ansorge at the next concert; Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mr. Powers for the 
third The lady is a Buffalonian 


oe 


The familiar faces of the members of the New York Philharmonic Club 
were a feature of the Liedertafel's first concert, which, under Mischka, 
was an enjoyable event, Kurth’'s suite pleased muchly, and likewise Ar- 
war horse on which so many have ridden 
Miss Marion Weed (who re- 


nold's solo, that old violinistic 
to victory, the Wieniawski polonaise No, 2 
of Schumann's phrase, ‘“‘ Heavenly length"’) sang solos, and 
ssrs. Slocum, Griswold and Miss Fleischman participated 


minded me 
Miss Lessler, Me 
*** 

Mr. Erie Episode Sternberg gave a well attended piano recital (it was 
free, by the courtesy of Messrs. Denton and Cottier), in the hall of that 
firm, playing many standard works in a more or less standard manner 
His own “* Night Song,”’ with its Schumannesque harmonies, and ** Taran 
tella,"’ a piece of Fourth of July fireworks, were thoroughly enjoyable, 


ind are among the most interesting of the versatile’ Russian-Ger 
man-American’s works. I should like to have heard him play his own 
‘* Frivolette,”’ a salon valse, which is charmingly graceful, piquant and 
subtle The waltz in D flat, by Chopin, made a hit, garnished as it was 
with all manner of Sternbergian, Rosenthalian, Tausigian arabesques and 
trimmings, served hot, n fu 

Mr. S. had an appreciative, intelligent audience of professional folk 


Mr. Kettleburg assisted, as did also the Mendelssohns 


. ° * 

The McDuff Opera Company held forth early in the week in Sullivan 
works he company is a first rate all around one; some of the lady 
members were also ‘all around ;"" some were round all over, in very 
truth rag ke 

Mr. Lewis Morrison, in his gorgeous production of ** Faust,” drew good 
houses at the Star oe 

Mrs. H. D. Taylor, of Richmond-ave., entertained the * Fortnightly 
Musicale ”’ last week F. W. Riesoera 





IN Town.—Whitney Mockridge, the tenor, who has 
just sung with marked success in Springfield, Mass., is in 
the city this week 

The Dallas « News 


Orleans pipe organ builder, is about to open a pipe organ 


"says that Mr. Pilcher, the New 


factory at Dallas and will employ a large force of hands. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN 
Wedn lay, December 17, at 8, 
WAGNER’S OPERA, 

—— TANNHAUSER. —— 








First production this season of 
MEYERBEER’'S OPERA, 


Friday, 
1 +. > 
The Prophet. 


Decembe 








SATURDAY MA rINEE Lohengrin. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN DAILY 
FROM o a. Mm. TILL 6 P.M. 
(@™ Steinway Pianos Used Exclusively. 


JUST OUT: 


Novellette No. 2in A Major. 


FOR PIANO. 
BY OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 
Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


To be had at all music dealers, and at the office of Tur 
MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








ust Out! THe HIDALGO WALTZES, 


For Piano, By Frederick Theodore Howe, 
An Orchestral Arrangement of these Waltzes is now being made by 
Georce Wrec 


C. A. Carra, thedistinguished Bandmaster of the Seventh Regiment, says 
ot these waltzes: ‘* 1 am sure they will become very popular,” 


CARL FISCHER, Publisher,“* New York. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
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| 
Subecription (including postage) invariably in advance. | 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 











PER INCH, 
Three Months............ $20.00 | Nine Months. ......... ...860.00 | 
Six Months,.........+++. 40.00 | Twelve Months.,........,. 30.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, oz money orders. 








NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1890. 





Marc A, BLUMENBERG. OrTo FLOERSHEIM, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 

HARRY O. BROWN, Associate Epiror. 

Offices: No, 26 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 286 STATE STREET. 


JOUN EB. HALL, Wesreew Representative. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 6; BrOpexsrrasse, Lerrsic. 





BIG piano dinner will be given in Boston during 
A one of the last days of 1890, and the guests and 
participants will number about 500. An account of 
the dinner proceedings will be published in these 


columns. 


- 

S the phrase—the “catch line” it is called by 
A advertisement specialists—“ You press the but- 
ton, we do the rest,” is being paraphrased by piano 
advertisers, we take occasion to say that the fortunate 
fillip originated in the mind of Mr, H. B. Webster, 
now engaged with the National Advertising Company, 


of this city. 


E congratulate Mr. Farwell, of the firm of How- 
W ard, Farwell & Co., the Behr Brothers agents 
in St. Paul, upon the publication of an article that 
originally appeared in THE MUSICAL COURIER by our 
esteemed contemporary, “ Printer’s Ink.” It is given 
by .them as an example of clever advertising, and 
praise from such a source is praise indeed. 

- 

HE Loring & Blake representation at Pittsburgh 
T has been transferred from Mellor & Hoene to 
the Henricks Music Company. Mr. W. A. Munn, the 
treasurer and manager of the company, who was in 
New York and Philadelphia on Monday and yesterday, 
-reports that the factory is running full capacity until 
9 P.M, 


HICAGO piano manufacturing enterprises are ex- 
C panding, the latest being the Smith & Barnes 
Piano Company, incorporated, to manufacture pianos 
and deal in other musical instruments. Capital stock, 
$150,000 ; incorporators, Charles A, Smith, George K. 
Barnes and James Goggan and the new Miller agency. 
See Chicago letter and special article on Mahan-Miller, 





NE of the staff of this paper met with an accident 
¢ on the Elevated a few weeks ago which incapaci- 
tated him from writing for the greater part of the 
week. “You have a policy in the United States | 
Mutual Accident " said the bookkeeper, 
who wrote to the company, and in response the medi- 


Insurance, 


cal examiner asked the writer to call at the office. 
He looked at the wounded hand and wrote out an 
order on the treasurer for a compensation without 





delay or recourse to red tape. ‘“ You have a policy in 
force ; we are in business to-pay you for the time you 
Call again.” Thanks! We 


in vocation. 


hope not. 


lost your 





UR friends the Chicago piano manufacturers are 
0 making one grand mistake, which consists of 
their willingness to make pianos for Tom, Dick and 
Harry under any and all kinds of stencils. This false 
business method will one of these days react upon 
them, for stencil pianos are considered the lowest 


| grade instruments, and no matter how greatly they 
| will improve their pianos the stigma of the stencil 
will attach to them. 


They could get better prices 
and sell just as many pianos by refusing to stencil. 
As now pursued by them, their policy is bad and it 
never will pay them in the long run. 

= - _ 
64 A. ALILEO and the world! What a curious con- 

(j ceit that this episode of historic lore should 
be rung in as a piano advertisement in the nineteenth 
century ?” 

More than one reader has expressed himself in 
about this way after noticing the rather unusual an- 
nouncement of Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co., the Bos- 
ton piano firm. Their mode of popping the question 
may be unusual, but it is none the less striking, and 
after a reasonable continuance of this order of news- 
paper work it will not be surprising if some morning 
we find the Briggs has actually taken possession of 
this mundane sphere and is rolling us through space 
like some monster football. 

We like originality in advertising, and the Messrs. 
Briggs seem to have struck the idea. 
= 


> YS the « Evening Sun” of December 11: 








What is it to be a great newspaper? Is it to rouse 
the sluggish spirit, to instruct the understanding, to please 
imagination, to soothe the anguished heart, to be, in short, 
the guide, philosopher, friend and ministering angel, all in 
one? By no means; for all of these things may a journal 
be and yet not be a newspaper. All of these functions are, 
indeed, within the scope and aim of the newspaper, but 
none of these constitutes, nor all of them together, the 
fundamental purpose of its existence. This purpose must 
always be to tell the news. It must do this and do the 
It must be the preacher, pedagogue and novel- 
That which tells the 


other, too. 
ist, but it must first be a newspaper. 
news is the newspaper, and that is the greatest newspaper 
which comes nearest to telling the whole of the news. 
Bravo, “Evening Sun!” It is a gratifying thing to 
see so enterprising a paper as the «« Evening Sun” fol- 
lowing in the path of THE MUSICAL COURIER and mak- 
ing of a newspaper a xewsfafper and not a journal. 


OME curious and very queer transactions take 
S place in the retail piano and organ business, but 
none has in recent times surpassed in brilliancy of 
conception the following as related by a corre- 
spondent from Swanton, Vt., and published in the 
St. Albans, Vt., ‘‘ Messenger :” 


D. Jarvis, of the firm of McKannon Brothers & Co., of Bur 


Geo. 
lington (who is better known in these parts as Dr. Jarvis, a ped- 
dler ‘of patent medicines), while working in the interest of a 


Burlington, recently sold to one of our leading citi- 
taking his note for the same, but returned in a few 
instrument had arrived and informed his customer that 


music house in 
zens a piano, 
weeks before the 
after consulting with the head of the house they had concluded that the 
piano he had sold on his former visit was not as good an instrument 
as they would want. Therefore they had concluded to send them another 
of a better make, and, although it cost more money, they would furnish it 
at the same price. The customer, being much pleased at his apparent in- 
terest in his welfare, very readily consented at his solicitation to sign a 
new note for the better instrument, of course supposing it to be made out 
in favor of the same firm for which the first one was. 

On the arrival of the piano, very much to his surprise he found out that 
the new note was made out to the new firm of McKannon Brothers & Co., 
so that two firms were holding his note for a piano, which, of course, led 
him to believe that Jarvis had imposed on them, and he refused to have 
anything further to do with him and called in the services of an attor- 
ney, who, of course, at once informed him that the transaction was illegal 
and fraudulent. The party who bought afterward found that the firm of 
whom they bought the first instrument had shipped it and it was in the 
freight depot at Swanton, and in a few days a representative of the firm 
appeared and offered to place the same in their house. 

This entire transaction should warn our citizens to deal with reliable 
firms, &c. 

One of the McKannons and Dr. Jarvis were formerly 


with G. H. & C. F. Hudson at their Burlington branch, 





and that firm issued a notice (published in last week's 


MUSICAL CUURIER) which does not appear to be in- 
spired with any considerable respect for W. S. Mc- 
Kannon and Doc Jarvis, It is about time for these 
new candidates for credit in the piano and organ busi- 
ness to explain. 


W E 


against Daniel F, Beatty. 
of the 


publish to-day the second indictment found 
by the United States grand jury of New Jersey 
The trial is put down for 
the January term United States Court at 
Trenton, 
HERE is such a universal cry for Decker Brothers 
pianos from agents in all sections that the firm 
is obligéd to utilize every available moment at the 
factory to satisfy the demand for the instruments. 
Shipments are made as rapidly as possible, and every 
effort is being made to fill orders in compliance with 
the necessities of the hour. The December output 


will be far above the average. 

E have received from Cleveland a handsome 
W sketch book containing, among other adver- 
tisements, that of the B. Dreher’'s Sons Company. 
They advertise the Decker Brothers, Haines Brothers, 
Albrecht, Dreher and Sterling pianos. All these 
pianos are legitimate except the Dreher, which is a 
stencil piano. 


EFORE us is a full page advertisement from 
« Peck’s Sun,” published in Milwaukee, inserted 
by A. A. Fisher, who represents the Kimball line of 
goods. Among the pianos advertised with cuts, &c., 
are Kimball pianos, Emerson pianos and Hallet & 
Davis pianos, but also a ‘‘Fisher” piano at a price 
much lower tlian any other price printed in the adver- 
tisement referring to pianos. The intent is obvious. 
The “Fisher” piano so advertised is quoted low in 
order to interfere with the sales of the legitimate 
“Fischer” piano, made here in New York and exten- 
sively sold all over the country. The genuine, the 
legitimate “Fischer” piano has ac in the name; the 
“Fisher” piano advertised by A. A. Fisher in Mil- 
waukee is a stencil box, has noc in the name and is 
worth a great deal less than what he asks forit. We 
are astonished to find the W. W. Kimball Company 
engaged in this kind of business—stenciling pianos 
with the name of agents. Fisher is not even an agent ; 
he is the direct representative of the W. W. Kimball 
Company wherever he may be located, and to use his 
name on pianos furnished to him by Kimball is a 
wrong and an outrage upon the name and reputation 
of the firm of J. & C. Fischer. The thing should be 
stopped and the one man who can stop it is Mr. Kim- 
ball himself. 


NE of the manufacturing firms who joined the as- 
0) sociation and closed shop completely for the 
time being was Hazelton Brothers. They took on no 
“scab” labor, and as their varnished work was passed 
along from one stage to another through the various 
departments going to the make up of a complete in- 
strument, the men in these departments were one by 
one suspended until at last the entire factory was de- 
serted and the retail wareroom contained nothing 
but a few second-hand uprights. 

Now that they are no longer connected with the as- 
sociation the whole building is alive with men work- 
ing to their utmost capacity trying to catch up with 
orders for the holiday trade. With all their efforts, 
however, it will not be possible for the factory to 
turn out a sufficient number to supply the demand, 
and the first of the year will show that so and so many 
more pianos could have been made and sold but for 
the temporary suspension of business. 

It should be noticed in passing that Messrs. Hazel- 
ton Brothers have not confined the present nine hours’ 
work ata ten hours’ rate of pay to their varnishers, but 
have extended it to other departments, so that they 
may not be led into trouble again in the near future. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





THE 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow’ 
edged by the highest musical authori- 

















ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are J 
becoming more extensively known. i ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NEW ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
: sing for Las. Layee ten ele sgn sa satisfaction will be 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,”? “esse srreer 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS -WANTED. 





























Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


- Chicago, U1, 












LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


MT Ea! Oe Ree 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 18th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


ton oranriwe Co. [HE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 





“SNOISIO WAILAVIG ONY 








UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 











The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 
| 


G M FE 4 L | N & S 0 4 S | as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
a 9 | 


TRADE SUPPLIED! | AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 
MANUFACTURERS OF aad 


eee = FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT ; 
i‘ MASON ke RISCH, 
Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. | World of the Nineteenth Century. 








a Of the very Highest Grade. 
— Containing the following Patented Improvements SEND FOR CaTa OGuE 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano & Price S To 
; Muffler, Harmonic Scale, ICR 
‘=> Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
aS Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 
=) IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


cae C. a 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: B. itp : 4 


461, 483, 465, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. : : 














» FISCHER A 








85,000 


NOW IN USE. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 





TONE & DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. 
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THE WOODWARD FAILURE. 


——$ > —__—_—— 


A Complete Statement. 


25 Cents on the § can be Realized. 


INCE the announcement of the failure of H. A. 
Woodward, the Portland, Me., piano and organ 
dealer, in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER, details have 
reached us and we are prepared to give a complete 
list of the liabilities and assets showing the condition 
of affairs. A creditors’ meeting took place in Port- 
land last Thursday, Mr. Fred. Lohr, of Hardman, Peck 
& Co,, being one of the representatives of New York 
creditors present and Mr. Tyler representing Chicker- 
ing & Sons, The following is the statement. 











ASSETS. 
Stock in store, inventoried at cost................. $5,960.75 
Fixtures, &c., at original cost..............s.005. 1,034.11 
Elevator, at original cost... ........2...0sscecees 425.62 
Rented pianos and organs, at cost................ 4,888.00 
Open accounts, face value,..........eccesescsees 3,216.38 
Total unincumbered assets.................... $15,524.86 
PLEDGED ASSETS. 

Assigned accounts, face value...... $345.50 

Notes and leases, balance due....... 11,561.56 
—- $11,907.06 
Notes in bank for collection......... 145.00 
Oo ee ee , 27,576.92 

LIABILITIES. 

1, Re ER ae SPOT TS PITT TT TCT $4.10 
Bradley & Small (Portland)....................- 8.25 
F. P. Tibbits & Co. (Portland).................. 15.00 
Smith American Organ and Piano Company .... 42.00 
poi gd a SA ee ee rs Pee 88.30 
Briggs Piano Stool Company...............+.65 123.00 
Prescott Piano and Organ Company...... arr 155.00 
SOOO Gt VORE, aad’s cc ccob pth cccccscn ete Kaa 155.00 
Ira C. Stockbridge (Portland) .................. 180.13 
Lindeman & Sons Piano Company. ...... ...... 235.00 
Seth L. Larrabee (Portland).................. 238.00 
Be Wa I IE GA Shnall o Gimalh 6» >> odes oe 240.00 
Chickering & Sem, .05.06sccceccdesscccvcccecee 340.00 


(This piano was to be paid for cash, 10 off, but Mr. Wood- 
ward was involved when payment became due, as we un- 
derstand it) 


Ba, oninert B Gene swe sé 00a 6006 0 eeens Foo Keer 605.00 
Bee SEE Was 006 24-410 £6:00.9060.460060 000600 735.00 
Jowett & Co, ....crecscsescvececevccccvers veeee 1,412.00 
PE NEE Geen ckt ah nw callas + ¥end>obece 3,330.00 
Sundry small creditors, totals, about........... 300.00 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Worcester.,.... 2,750.00 
James K. Cumstock, father-in-law............. 3,000.00 
First National Bank, Portland......... 28,031.00 

es oe So cee ea ee een $41,986.78 


The claim of $28,031 held by the First National 
Bank, of Portland, consists of notes discounted, upon 
which the bank will have a claim against the in- 
dorser, Mr. Dow, we believe, is his name, who had 
helped out Mr. Woodward on frequent occasions and 
who is amply able to respond to any demand for any 
balance which may be found due to the bank above 
the dividend it is to receive from the assignee. 

The indorser holds as security for his liability the 
assets mentioned above under the heading “ Pledged 
Assets,” amountingon their face to $12,052.06. Upon 
the basis of the above statement there are apparently 
available about $15,000 for distribution among the 
creditors, but we fear the shrinkage inevitable in such 
cases will reduce the dividend to 25 cents on the 
dollar. 

The assignee is Seth L. Larrabee, and Mr. Wood- 
ward's attorney is Ardon W. Coombs. 


A Specimen Failure, 

Mr. Woodward did not know what his condition 
was until, by mere accident, a friend of his whom he 
called upon to assist him in looking up accounts, dis- 
closed the true state of affairs to him, whereupon 
Mr. Woodward at once took steps to protect his 
creditors, He became so affected when he realized 
his condition (for he was suffering from the delusion 
that he was solvent and well off) that his hair turned 
white over night. At least that was reported in 
Portland and Boston last Saturday. He was formerly 
a clerk at Washburn & Moen’s wire mill, Worcester, 
at $40 a month, He is without a dollar, and is al- 
ready looking about for a place as a piano salesman. 

Mr. Woodward's failure is a specimen failure in the 
piano and organ line, for there are a great many deal- 
ers, some of them better and some worse off than Mr, 
Woodward was, who are suffering from the same de- 
lusion that permitted Woodward to live in hopes and 





fail in despair. Let us analyze matters a little. How 
much cash would any piano man give for the notes 
and Leases estimated at $11,907? How long will 
it take to collect them? How many of the pianos 
and organs will come back, and how much will they 
be worth in cash after their return? A great many 
people believe or are made to believe that the war- 
ranty has been forfeited in case of a failure, and such 
people refuse to pay and refuse to return the instru- 
ment without a refunding or compensation of some 
kind. 

The stock, valued at $5,960 cost, will not bring cost ; 
we all know that. The fixtures, costing $1,034, will 
not bring one-half of thatsum. The elevator is worth 
the old metalin it. Rented pianos and organs, put 
down at $4,888, can be sold at great loss only. Open 
accounts, $3,216, are very questionable on the same 
basis as leases, for people who have purchased may 
return the instruments and open accounts without se- 
curity are frequently worth nothing. 


What's to Be Done? 

How much longer is this kind of business to be tol- 
erated? There are now two piano manufacturers’ 
associations, one organized to give an annual dinner, 
the other organized to cope with a strike, and in both 
cases it has become manifest that no co-operation can 
be expected on the part of piano manufacturers upon 
vital questions—leaving aside the palpably vital ques- 
tion that should always be associated with a meal. 
The association organized to cope with a strike con- 
tained a majority of New York piano manufacturers, 
but a minority of all piano manufacturers, and could 
consider local questions only. For instance, in the 
above list of creditors we find three New York piano 
houses and six Eastern piano firms. The six Eastern 
creditors would naturally not be bound by any rules 
and regulations under which New York piano manu- 
facturers would, as an organization, act in such acase. 

Co-operation among piano manufacturers seems to 
be hopeless, and in the case of the latest associa- 
tion, which has been disturbed by desertions and ex- 
pulsions after rather bright prospects, we might 
quote Shakespeare : 

Oft expectation fails, and most there 
Where most it promises. 

The nature of the piano trade seems to make co- 
operation inexpedient. It is not the nature of the 
men in the trade, for human nature is not distin- 
guished by trades or professions, that prevents unity 
of purpose and of action, but the nature of the trade 
creates competition, not only among the pianos made, 
but among the names on the pianos. Pianos and or- 
gans are advertised not only by the manufacturers 
but also by the dealers, not in the abstract, as pianos 
or organs, but in the concrete, as such and such 
pianos and organs, the names of the makers fre- 
quently being brought forward more prominently 
than the instruments as such. This is the one funda- 
mental reason why piano and organ manufacturers 
could never organize a successful association. 

Co-operation being out of the question, what is to 
be done in facing the condition of the retail trade and 
its present unhealthy bane—the long winded, uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable instalment system? We see 
one way out of the dilemma, and that is an agreement 
—not tacit, but fairly understood—between manufac- 
turers and dealers who purchase on time. The /atter 
must be willing and prepared to exhibit their books and 
papers to manufacturers who are creditors, at any 
time. 

In examining the books and papers of firms who do 
an instalment business and who, in order to conduct 
it, must needs have extensive credits, these points 
among others must become of paramount impor- 
tance : 

First : Liabilities do not shrink in a failure and assets 
always and inevitably do. Therefore the actual 
assets must always be far above the liabilities 
if 100 cents on the dollar are to be realized. 

Second: Do you, Mr. Dealer, keep a systematic instal- 
ment record? If so, let us see it. What is 
your system? Give amount of lowest cash 
payment you accept. Give amount of lowest 
monthly payment. Are your monthly instal- 
ments collected promptly ? How many months 
drop out on the average? How much do you 
actually receive on a $10 a month payment ac- 
count? Do you aggregate $120 a year, as you 
should, or do you receive $100 a year or less? 





Third: How much did you pay in commissions to 
teachers and others? Did you pay these com- 
missions when you sold the pianos or when 
they were finally paid for, or did you pay them 
as the instalments accrued and were paid ? 

Fourth: How much do your pianos cost you when 
ready to be sold on the floor of your wareroom 
in addition to manufacturers’ cost ? Ditto or- 
gans? How do you calculate that additional 
cost ? 

Fifth: (Lump question.) How much does it cost you 
to run your business ? 

Sixth: (Lump question.) How much business do you 
do? 

Seventh: (Lump question.) Give us cash receipts 
and instalment receipts during past 12 months. 

Eighth : (Lump questions.) How much cash balance 
do you average in bank? Have you any unen- 
cumbered property in your own name, outside 
of your business ? 

Ninth: (Lump question.) Have you any private 
debts ? 

Tenth: (Lump question.) Are any of the instalment 
papers hypothecated by private arrangement to 
be delivered to your local financial friend be- 
fore your merchandise creditors can reach your 
town? 

Eleventh : (Lump question.) How much do you owe 
to piano or organ manufacturers or musical 
merchandise manufacturers, importers or job- 
bers of pianos and organs? 

Twelfth: Are your books and papers kept properly 
by a competent bookkeeper, or are you or your 
wife or sons keeping them according toa ‘“sys- 
tem of your own that beats any bookkeeper's 
complicated system?” Have you a monthly 
or quarterly trial balance struck off? Do you 
ever close your books with an artificial balance, 
not necessarily with any evil intent, but to save 
time and “worry,” as it is sometimes called ? 

We offer the above in the shape of a suggestion to 
the great piano and organ trade, and as a remedy to 
prevent such conditions as the Woodward failure is 
an example of. Firms should go to work individually 
and get at the condition of their debtors. For reasons 
best known to every sensible manufacturer and mer- 
chant, they cannot get at the debtor's condition col- 
lectively. The debtor must not be ruined, but if he 
is on the crooked path and it is seen that he is honest 
he must be righted. The present unsettled state of 
affairs will not endure much longer—it cannot. 





A POLITICAL REVELATION. 
Wm. Steinway Speaks. 





GREAT dinner was given last Saturday night at 
A Delmonico’s by the admirers of Ashbel P. Fitch, 
in recognition of his services to the State and nation, 
and many prominent citizens were present. Mr. Fitch 
made an important address, followed by Senator Can- 
tor and others. To Mr. William Steinway was allotted 
the task of responding to the toast in honor of Grover 
Cleveland. He acquitted himself with great taste, 
elovuence and success. He stated that for 30 years 
past he had been personally acquainted with the ex- 
President, at that time a young and unknown lawyer 
in Buffalo (though not dreaming in those days that the 
dignitied and thorough young counsellor would 
one day be Sheriff, then Mayor of Buffalo, then Chief 
Magistrate of the Empire State, and finally Chief 
Executive of the Nation), and therefore was, more 
than most others, enabled to judge of the ex-Presi- 
dent’s sterling and incomparable traits of character. 
After several brief allusions regarding Cleveland’s 
efforts and importance for the nation and the Demo- 
cratic party, Mr. Steinway made the sensational reve- 
lation that he of his own personal knowledge and ex- 
perience could brand as a falsehood the generally sup- 
posed and believed views as to a strife between Cleve- 
land and Hill. He stated that he knew personally and 
from Governor Hill himself that the latter in 1888 had 
not only not in the least opposed the nomination of 
Cleveland, but had indefatigably worked for that gen- 
tleman’s re-election with full fidelity. 

The toast in honor of Cleveland received enthusias- 
tic applause from the assemblage. 








—The branch warerooms of D, H, Baldwin & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind,, 
are about to be enlarged and handsomely refitted. Pianos, organs, sheet 
music and musical merchandise are handled at this branch. 
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ADVERTISE IN “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER.” 





BALTIMORE, Md., December 13, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

All the self laudatory mutual admiration notices 
published by a great many newspapers throughout 
the country about the results to be obtained from 
advertising in their columns are in no wise as con- 
vincing as such positive evidence and results in the 
shape of numerous letters I received from all parts of 
the United States in answer to an ‘advertisement you 
published in THE MusicaL Courter. Thanks and 
congratulations on the result. 


Very truly, OTTO SUTRO, 





THE CENTURY PLANT. 


Not the One that Blooms but Once in a Hun- 
dred Years, but One that May Bloom 
Continuously for the Same 
Time. 


To the Reader: 

ID it ever occur to you, particularly if you are a 
D piano dealer, and more particularly if you are a 
piano manufacturer, how exceedingly difficult it is for 
a person to sit down and write something new upon 
an old subject—to present new ideas, new phrases, 
new points—upon which one has written time and 
Did it ever occur to you how much 
more limited is the vocabulary of commendation than 
the vocabulary of condemnation as applied to a speci- 
fied article of manufacture and the way of manufac- 
turing it ? 

Of course it hasn't. 

And that is just why we want to introduce the 
present subject as freed from these limitations and to 
tell you justly that there is nothing too good to be 
said of the matter in hand and nothing too good to be 
written of the men connected with it, nor of the 
article which they produce. 

First of all let us look at the mechanical head of 
the concern, Mr. Paul G. Mehlin. In the whole cata- 
logue of piano manufacturers—and we mean by this 
piano originators—there is no one that takes a more 
pre-eminent stand than he. Commencing at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, he went through the whole scheme 
until he graduated from the shop. 
ence as a basis, he started in to perfect his knowledge 
of piano construction and to make practical demon- 
strations of his theories. 

It is much the same as a lad going through school 


time again? 


With this experi- 


and through college, studying for the lawyer's profes- 
sion and then graduating and becoming either a great 
man in his line ora pettyfogging attorney at law. After 
all, it is above all things a matter of absolute brains, 
He had 
the mental and physical constitution to do something 
original, to start.a new branch of thought in his 
chosen profession, to lay aside old rules and do some- 
thing for himself and of himself which should par- 
take of all of his personal characteristics and be 
known as coming from “ Mehlin.” 
In this we have the « Mehlin ” piano of to-day. 


and these Mr. Paul G. Mehlin was gifted with. 


It was this general idea, this conception of and ap- 
preciation of the circumstances surrounding the 
Mehlin instruments that led us to say the following 
in our issue of July 30, 1890, in regard to the then new 
style of small parlor grand which had just been per- 
fected. It is rather out of the line of what we call 
«piano puffs ” and is therefore worthy of repetition: 

THE MEHLIN GRAND, 

«Another new grand is on the market. And a 
mighty good one it is, too. How could it be other- 
wise when we consider that its creator is none less 
than Paul G. Mehlin, that veteran of piano makers, 
who has done so much to make of piano construction 
a profession and art rather than a mere trade. It 
seems that all which is good in him he has repre- 


sented in this new grand. The piano is honest in 
purpose, broad in ideas, strong and vigorous, and at 





the same time sweet and sympathetic. Its action is 
flexible, even pliable, responsive and accurate. The 
amount of tone which can be produced from this 
small instrument is truly remarkable, even in this 
age of ‘loud sounding’ pianos, but in this case the 
volume of tone is in no manner made secondary to 
its musical qualities ; it is, on the contrary, seconded 
by them. 

“A clear, liquid treble is met by a peculiarly musi- 
cal middle register and is backed by a sonorous bass. 

«The new grand is so very good, so plainly appar- 
ently good, that it will be in touch with the general 
public, who, though perhaps not understanding why, 
will be at once favorably impressed. 

«“ There are many good grands on the market now, 
and it is hard to find in the necessarily limited voca- 
bulary of a class paper's criticism new words and new 
phrases in which to praise that which is good, as it is 
equally difficult to find words to condemn that which 
is bad, so we may Say all that will convey our favor- 
able opinion in the few words that we are delightfully 
pleased with the new grand ; that it is fully worthy of 
Mr. Paul G. Mehlin, whose impressive individuality is 
embodied in the piano, and that we would suggest to 
every dealer visiting New York and every dealer who 
handles ‘The Mehlin’ to see it and examine it for 
himself.” Paar 

It will be but necessary to touch lightly upon the 
gentlemen now connected with the «Century Plant” 
of New York and Minneapolis. The trade is by this 
time quite familiar with the gentlemen composing 
the corporation, which consists of the following well 
known names: 

M. A. PAULSON, 

PRESIDENT, 

A. M. SHUEY, 

SECRETARY, 


C. A. STICKLE, TrREAsuRER. 


H. P. MEHLIN, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 

PAUL G. MEHLIN, 
GENERAL Supt. 





DIRECTORS. 
Gov. J. S. PILuspury, 
Tuomas Lowry, 


CHARLES R. CHUTE, 
CHARLES L. TRAVIS, 
Rosert T. LANG. 

These names, associated with any enterprise, are 
sufficient to guarantee its financial standing. 

For the first time in the history of the piano trade 
in this country the manufacture of an instrument in 
duplicate—the one made in one city and the other in 
Here in the of 


another—has been attempted. case 


the Century Company we have, not a division of labor 
but a doubling up of labor—the running of two mam- 
moth factories, the one in the metropolis of the Union, 
the other in the metropolis of the Northwest. 

Some details of the combination are given in the 
following : 

“The unprecedented success of the pianos manu- 
factured by Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, creating an ex- 
traordinary demand from all parts of the country, 
necessitated an immediate and extensive increase in 
their facilities for manufacturing. 

«‘The Century Piano Company have fora number of 
years been extensive wholesale and retail dealers in 
pianos and organs, their trade extending throughout 
the entire Northwest, with headquarters at Minneapo- 
lis. The directors of this company, among whom are 
a number of the most prominent and influential capi- 
talists of Minneapolis, contemplated the establishment 
in that city of a first-class piano factory in connection 
with their extensive business. 

«On May 1, 1890, a combination was effected and in- 
corporated as the Century Piano Company, with a 
capital of $500,000, combining under one ownership 
and management the Paul G. Mehlin & Sons piano fac- 
tory of New York, and the business of the Century 
Piano Company of Minneapolis. The company imme- 
diately commenced the erection of a large and com- 
plete piano factory on a central and imposing site in 
the city of Minneapolis, which is now completed and 
in full operation. 

«“ The Mehlin piano—identical in all respects—is now 
being manufactured in both the New York and Min- 
neapolis factories of the company. This combination 
is one of the strongest and certainly the best equipped 
for supplying the trade of any in the United States, 
being the only piano manufacturers owning and oper- 
ating two factories in different sections of the 
country. 


“The New York factory will supply the trade in the 


Eastern and Southern States, including the State of! 


Ohio and all States south of the Ohio and east of the 
lower Mississippi rivers. 

“The Minneapolis factory will cover all territory 
west and northwest of the State of Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

“The high standard of the Mehlin piano will be 
strictly maintained, and all will be manufactured 
directly under the general supervision and direction 
of Mr. Paul G. Mehlin, general superintendent, whose 
reputation as an authority in piano construction and 
improvement is well known in this country and in 
Europe. He has spent his whole life in making a 
practical and theoretical study of the art, and as a re- 
sult he has invented from time to time numerous 
improvements which have caused his name to be- 
come widely known and acquired for him universal 
renown in our industry.” 

Some idea of the patents referred to is given by the 
following summary as given in the last catalogue of 
the Century Piano Company : 

THE PATENT GRAND PLATE AND THE GRAND SCALE 
which we have introduced into our upright grand 
pianos are the latest and most notable improvements 
in the construction of the upright piano recently, 
being precisely like in the grand. By their use the 
tone is wonderfully enhanced, and it partakes of all 
the beautiful qualities of the grand piano, making it 
eminently adapted for the concert hall, while its dura- 
bility and capacity for standing in tune are remarkably 
improved. These instruments are really inverted 
grands. 

THE PATENT GRAND FALL BOARD 

covering the keys of the instrument is a very inge- 
nious arrangement which is greatly admired, both for 
its utility and graceful appearance. When open it 
lays back under the extension music desk and en- 
tirely free from it, giving the player more room than 
by other arrangements and avoiding their clumsy 
appearance. It also permits us to curve the edge of 
the key slip in front of the keys exactly like in the 
grand piano, which admits of that delicate fingering 
so much desired by artists. 

THE PATENT CYLINDER TOP TONE REFLECTOR 
performs the same duty in our upright pianos as the 


AND 


large lid does in the square or grand, and it has de- 
cidedly more effect than any similar contrivance. It 
also admits of ornaments being permanently placed 
on the piano without the necessity of their removal 
when the full volume of tone is desired, and it de- 
cidedly improves the general appearance of the in- 


strument, giving it an imposing appearance and 
graceful finish. 
THE PATENT PIANO MUFFLER 


is a merciful attachment, both for the listener who is 
annoyed by constant practicing and also for the in- 
strument itself, the hammers of which it protects 
from wear, and preserves the piano’s full and round 
tone, nearly doubling the period of its usefulness, 
When in operation it diminishes the volume of tone 
to a mere pianissimo, so that the player can practice 
as much as he pleases without being heard even in an 
adjoining room, while to himself every tone is per- 
fectly audible, and he still has entire use of both the 
loud and soft pedals. 
THE PATENT END WOOD STRING BRIDGE 
is a practical application of a theory in sound, whereby 
the sound waves are facilitated, and producing that 
perfectly clear, bell-like and singing quality of tone, 
especially in the higher notes, for which the Mehlin & 
Sons pianos are so renowned. 
THE PATENT FINGER GUARD 
protects that part of the piano directly back of the 
keys from being scratched by the finger nails. This 
is usually the first place to show use of the instru- 
ment, but our finger guard prevents its disfigurement 
and assists in retaining its new appearance. It also 
acts as a music desk should the notes be desired lower 
than on the regular extension desk—which is often 
the case, especially with children. 
THE BESSEMER STEEL ACTION FRAME, 
by reason of its extraordinary resistance to atmos- 
pheric influences, secures an uncommonly firm and 
accurate condition of the action and its parts in rela- 
tion to the piano, enabling it, better than all others, 
to withstand the effect of extreme climates. 
THE PATENT TOUCH REGULATOR 


renders it a simple matter for any tuner to alter the 





depth of the piano’s touch in five minutes’ time ; 


whereas a similar alteration in the pianos of all other 
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makers requires nearly a day’s work of an experi- 
enced action regulator. 

THE PATENT “HARMONIC SCALE” 
imparts a prominence never before obtained to the 
first harmonic element of the tone in the treble and 
middle registers, whereby this is rendered fuller, 
rounder and more refined, and the singing quality is 
increased to the utmost degree. The “Harmonic” 
piano is pre-eminently a piano for the connoisseur. 

For the benefit of those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly familiarize themselves with the 
specific points in the inventions touched upon above 
we append a concise description of their various func- 
tions : 

THE TONE MUFFLER, 
Patented November 30, 1886. 

Who has not been annoyed at some time or another by 
being compelled to listen to the continual practicing of 
scales and runs, or the repetition of the ‘*same old tune,’’ 
by some ardent learner? And then, on the other hand, 
how often have players been compelled to forego their 
usual practicing for fear of being overheard, or disturbing 
some sleeping person or patient ? 

The first one to invent and produce something to effect- 
ually remedy this evil was our Mr. Paul G. Mehlin; by the 
introduction of his patent piano muffler into the upright 
piano, with which the tone of the instrument can be so 
reduced as to be entirely inaudible at a very short dis- 
tance, while to the player every note is perfectly clear and 
distinct. 

The advantages of this invention are self evident and 
it has been hailed In 
ment houses, conservatories, seminaries, &c., where there 


with delight by every one. apart- 


often are many pianos, it has been received with 
special joy. 
The invention consists of a cushioned metallic damper 


bar from which a flexible apron of felt is suspended. It 
swings on two arms pivoted to the inside of the case, and 
when not in operation it lays back entirely out of the way 
from the rest of the mechanism. 

by a stop, above the keys, at the right 
hand side of the piano. When 
swings forward and acts asa damper by pressing 
the strings, while the apron of felt suspended from 


It is operated 
this is drawn out the bar 
against 
it then 
intervenes between the hammers and the strings, so that 
when the piano is now played the hammers strike on this 
felt apron instead of striking the strings direct as before, 
thereby reducing the tone to a mere pianissimo. Nothing 
in either touch or responsiveness of the action or the use 
of either pedal is affected, and the student can practice 
early or Jate to his heart’s content without disturbing or 
annoying any one. 

We operate it by a stop, in preference to an extra pedal 
connection, because it is not intended for musical effect, 
and it frequently occurs that when so connected it is acci- 
dently put into operation by the player inadvertently de- 
pressing the wrong pedal during his performance and to his 
utter consternation, spoiling the effect of his entire pro- 
duction, no matter how quickly the muffler may be removed 
again. 

Another, and equally beneficial, result of this invention 
is that it saves the piano from wear—nearly doubling its 
durability—and preserves its full and round tone. The 
first part of the piano to become worn out are the felt 
hammers, because each time they strike the strings they 
are slightly cut or indented by them, so that, by frequent 
practicing, they become used up in course of time, and the 
original full, round quality of tone is lost. 

By striking the felt apron of our patent muffler, however, 
as previqusly described, the hammers are not affected in 
the least and no amount of practicing can wear them out, 
while the original quality of tone is always preserved. 

The importance of this can be appreciated at once, and 
the twofold benefits attained by this praiseworthy attach- 
ment are so apparent as to require no further comment. 

ss * 


THE TOUCH REGULATOR. 
Patented February 1, 1887. 

The touch regulator is a simple but effective device, the 
purport of which is to regulate, without displacement, the 
dip of the keyboard, so that when for any reason the touch 
is desired deeper or shallower it is within one’s power to 
readily make the alteration. 

In each of the panel frames of the key bottom a screw 
is attached, making four screws in all. These can be regu- 
lated with a tuning hammer, and neither the raising or the 
lowering of the keyboard affects the balance rail or any 
part of the action. In afew moments the dip of all the 
keys on the whole keyboard can be altered simultaneously, 

*_et + 
rHE CYLINDER TOP AND TONE REFLECTOR. 
Patented July 19, 1881; October 9, 1883; February 5, 1889, 

This exceedingly praiseworthy and practical feature in 

the Mehlin & Sons pianos will commend itself to every one. 


A great objection to upright pianos, as ordinarily con- 
structed, is that nearly one-half 


the volume of tone is 








confined within the case—it being unable to escape freely— 
and giving a muffled sound, unless the top of the piano is 
opened. 

This is especially so in pianos having solid engraved or 
decorated panels, and which at present are so popular. In 
these it is absolutely necessary to open the ordinary flat 
top for the purpose of permitting the sound to escape, an 
operation which requires the removal of everything which 
may have been placed on the piano. 

We have overcome these defects and annoyances with 
our improved cylinder top and tone reflector, by which the 
full volume of tone is ejected from the piano, without rais- 
ing the regular top or disturbing anything on it, and, con- 
sequently, permitting of its permanent ornamentation, 
while the graceful curve of the cylinder and side adds 











greatly to the general appearance of the instrument, giv- 
ing the top of the case a handsome artistic finish far | 
superior to the common box-like construction of the ordi- | 
nary top. | 
Its operation is very simple and consists of a curved panel | 
which swings under the regular flat top on two small brack 
It is opened by | 
pressing against the molding on which 
causes the cylinder to swing back and rest on the iron 


ets fastened to the interior of the case. 
its lower edge, 


frame of the piano, disclosing part of it to view and pro- 
ducing a beautiful contrast between its rich gold finish and 
the dark finish of the case work inclosing it. 

We have two different kinds of cylinders (protected by 
three distinct patents) for our large and small pianos, and 
which are decidedly more effective than any similar device. 

When opened they catch the entire volume of tone and 
reflect it from the instruments, performing the same duty 
as the large lid does for the square or grand piano; while 
our new patents on these cylinder tops, especially those 
used in our fancy cases, enable us to make these in such 





handsome designs and embellishments as was heretofore 
impossible, and giving the upper part of the case a more 
artistic and elegant appearance than ever before obtained 
in an upright piano. 

** * 


THE STRING BRIDGE AND PIN BLOCK. 


Patented February 28, 1882. 

To obtain a clear, sympathetic treble of sustained sing- 
ing quality is the aim of every piano manufacturer. It is 
this portion of the scale, however, where he is confronted 
by the greatest difficulties, because on the one hand he 
has to guard against a dull, wooden tone, while on the 

It is the happy 
here, as every- 


other he must avoid a sharp metallic ring. 
medium between two extremes which 
where, it is not easy to find ; and yet the modus operandi in 
this instance is very simple and will be readily understood. 

Traveling along the woody fibre sound waves meet with 
less resistance than crossing the grain at right 
angles; this may be practically illustrated by striking a 
piece of wood on the end andon the side. The response 
in the first case will be a loud, clear report and in the 


To apply this familiar 


when 


second only a dull, muffled thud. 
fact in this connection first occurred to Paul G. Mehlin, 
who resolved to make of end wood a maple bridge, over 
which the treble strings pass, instead of using wood of 
ordinary grain. 

The improvement in the quality and duration of the tone, 
even greater than he had anticipated, became at once 
apparent. This invention was patented February 28, 1882, 
and its application is now manifested in the brilliant, yet 
sweet toned, singing treble, which can be found in no other 
upright pianos than the Mehlin. 

The pin block 1s constructed of eight thicknesses of maple 
veneer vertically crossing and recrossing each other, thus 
preventing all possibility of the tuning pins becoming loose. 
This valuable but expensive feature enables pianos to 
remain longer in tune than those not so constructed. 

ssf 
THE GRAND FALL BOARD. 
Patented February 5, 1889. 

This novel and ingenious arrangement for closing our 
pianos is greatly admired for the graceful appearance it 
gives to the front of the instrument when either open or 
closed. It avoids the clumsy appearance of other arrange- 
ments, and swings under and clear of the extension music 
desk. ° 

Its operation is very simple, being very much like in the 
grand piano, except that when opened it lays back much 
farther and is entirely out of the way of the player. It 
locks just like a grand piano and we are consequently en- 
abled to curve the upper edge of the key slip in front of the 
keys, just like in that instrument, instead of the square 
corner, as in upright pianos generally. This admits of that 
delicate fingering so much desired by artists. 

It is very simple in construction, swinging on two pivots 
fastened into the key blocks, These key blocks are screwed 
on the inside to the key bottom, and to remove the fall 
board it is only necessary to take out these two screws, 
when the entire arrangement can be lifted out. 

s.* * 
THE FINGER GUARD. 
(Patented March 18, 1884.) 








About the first part of every piano that shows evidence 
of usage is the wood work just above the keys, which is so 


liable to become scratched by the finger nails coming in 
contact with the same. For the prevention of this dis- 
figurement a patent was secured by Paul G. Mehlin, March 
18, 1884, on his finger board protector, which consists of a 
nickel plated strip so attached to the fall board that it pre- 
vents the marring of the front of the piano with the finger 
nails, which defacement is so annoying to all who wish to 
have their piano retain the appearance that it has when 
new. 

By this arrangement on our new grand fall board it also 
acts as a music holder should the notes be desired lower 
than on the regular extension music desk, which is often 
the case, especially with children. 

** * 
THE BESSEMER STERL ACTION FRAME. 
Patented January 17, 1882. 

It must be evident to even a casual observer that even- 
ness of touch and tone is a matter of impossibility, unless 
the relations of the various parts of the action, and, again, 
of the action itself to the case and strings, remains invari- 
ably the same. This can only be secured by keeping the 
action rigidly in place by means of a substantially built 
action frame. For the construction of this very important 
part of the upright piano many manufacturers employ 
wood, and the natural consequence is an eventual displace- 
ment of the action by means of atmospheric influences, to 
which is due much of the otherwise ungrounded prejudice 
existing against this class of instruments in some parts of 
the country. 

The Mehlin & Sons upright pianos are provided with a 
Bessemer steel action frame, which is a model of simplicity, 
strength and beauty. It holds the action with such absolute 
firmness that no unfavorable condition of the atmosphere 
can in any way affect it. It is an invention of Mr. Paul G. 
Mehlin and a great improvement on his metallic action 
frame, cast in one piece, which he patented May 1, 1877. 
It consists of two horizontal Bessemer steel bars screwed to 
four intermediate iron standards. The upper bar is curved 
at each end, where it is fastened to the sides of the case, 
while the arrangement of the lower bar permits of an easy 
swinging back of the whole action for inspection and re- 
pair without necessitating its removal from the case. This 


action frame, though slender and graceful in form and 
comparatively light of weight, is yet so strong, and, more- 
over, the relative position of its component parts, with re- 
gard to the action and the case, is so ingeniously arranged 
and admirably secured that, for the purpose intended, it is 
undoubtedly the best contrivance of its kind. 

e* * 


Space, or rather the lack of it, prevents our giving 
a detailed description of the Minneapolis factory in 
this wéeek’s issue ; but we will_give it at an early date, 
accompanied by a cut of the factory building and the 


new Century Hall. 


Organ Factory Fired. 


Hinners & Albertsen in Luck. 


E publish the following from the Pekin, 


Ill., ** Journal ’’ and congratulate Hinners & Albert- 


sen on their good luck : 

We gave an account in Saturday’s ‘‘Journal’”’ of a_ bold 
attempt to destroy the organ factory of Hinners & Albert- 
sen’s that only by an accident saved its destruction by 
closing a cupboard door to quickly, which extinguished a 
burning tallow candle that was placed there, surrounded 
by a handful of powder to do the work later in the night. 
The case was thoroughly investigated by the police. The 
candle was purchased at A. Behren’s store. Mrs. Hecket, 
who keeps a boarding house, had purchased some of these 
candles, which are not kept at any store in the city. Mrs. 
Hecket missed one of her candles Friday night. Carl 
Hirshan boards at Mrs. Hecket’s. He came here three 
weeks ago from Lincoln, Neb., where he claims to have a 
house and 4 acres of ground. He represented himself as a 
first-class organ builder and was hired, but he proved other- 
wise and was discharged. He_was away from his boarding 
house during Friday evening. A warrant was issued for 
his arrest and Sheriff Freidrick arrested Carl. He was 
taken before Justice Rapp and bound over until to-day 
under $500 bonds. He was locked up in jail. Carl Hirshan 
denies that he knows anything about it and has been crying 
ever since and has not taken a mouthful since at the jail. 
He has been acting very queer according to the men who 
work at the cigar factory. When he was arrested and 
before the warrant was read to him he shook like a leaf. 
The examination occurred this morning before ’Squire 
Rapp, where several persons testified. As there was not 
sufficient evidence against Hirshan he was discharged. 


—M. H. Andrews & Co., of Bangor, Me., are doing an excellent trade. 
Mr. Andrews isa musician with an extensive local acquaintance and well 
known throughout his section; Mr. Geo, W. Knight, the partner, who 
was formerly a successful dry goods merchant and who gave up his busi- 
ness to enter the harmonious sphere, is a manof excellent judgment. 
They are going to make a “go” of it. They handle Decker Brothers 
pianos as leaders, Estey pianos, Estey organs and Emerson pianos ; also 
Loring & Blake and Story & Clark organs. We wish them success! 

—Miss Mary Scanlan, who for some time past has had charge of the 
books and the office of the New England Organ Company, of Boston, has 
retired in order to take a much desired vacation. We do not know of a 
more competent, reliable and absolutely trustworthy person than Miss 
Scanlan, and many men in charge of similar work and duties as were 
assigned to her in the past could congratulate themselves if they had 
the brains and knowledge which Miss Scanlan possesses. 
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Sa 24, ahs , . BERLIN, Oct, 29, 1890. 
: e BEHR BROS. & CO., New York 


MEssSRS. 
daetessey er eheten trad “ar 
el : love O GENTLEMEN—A few days ago I had occasion to 
Vy. 4 Z, eganke tyelche p. become acquainted with a grand piano of your manu 
L « / ‘| facture, and this acquaintance was certainly a most 
f7 = @ Locrver Feotl ack delightful one for me. I found an instrument that 
- aC . itself in the first place b most pleas- 
recommends itself in the first place by a most pleas 


ing exterior; in afar higher measure, however, by 


laweeg Gate. 
its musical qualities. The tone of the grand is ex 
AK, 2 2 = - quisitely musical and is well balanced in all the 
A barhen Pf registers. The touch has an agreeable firmness not- 
6 j withstanding its lightness, and this seems to be 
of the 


1€ Sev 


a hz brought about by the correct adjustment 
Zr. onl Tren eral mechanical parts. That, in addition to these 
qualities, your instruments are noteworthy tor re- 


maining uncommonly long in tune, I am assured is 


" we cegrb creer 
a fact by those who have had the opportunity t 
NI} observe this feature 
} " Aeon reer Ki, With cordial regards 
Yours very truly, 
MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI 


(Signed) 


NEW YORK. Paes 2% Fi. 
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THE BEHNINC ASSICNMENT. 
‘ oe hee 
HERE is little new to report in the matter of the 
assignment of Messrs. Behning & Sons. They 
have agreed to pay their creditors (without prefer- 
ence) 100 cents on the dollar in instalments of 20 per 
cent. each. To this end an advisory board of three of 
the chief creditors has been suggested, and every- 
thing promised well for the acceptance of the condi- 
tions until it became known that among the liabili- 
ties there were certain amounts that would not hold 
good in a court of law. Thereupon some ofthe credi- 
lors refused to sign, and some of those who had al- 
ready signed regretted having done so, and are now 
considering the withdrawal of their consent. 

It appears that certain obligations amounting in 
the aggregate to close upon $4,000 are outstanding 
against the firm, and that these obligations were ob- 
tained from them in a manner which renders them 
invalid in common law. It is needless to go into the 
particulars of the matter in public print, and it is 
equally needless for the creditors of Behning & Sons 
to permit their claims to be vitiated by the advisory 
board assuming this amount of at least $4,000, which 
means the payment of about $25 for every week dur- 
ing the three years which are now asked for the pay- 
ment of claims, not taking into consideration the 
interest upon the amount. 

Up to the time of our going to press no decision 
had been made in the affair, and we would recom- 
mend to the other creditors that it 
interest fully to investigate these claims before they 


will be to their 


become parties to their payment. 

Let it be distinctly understood that THE MUSICAL 
Courter is in favor of an amicable settlement and 
that al) success to the efforts of Messrs. 
Behning & Sons to properly adjust their difficulties ; 
but let it be equally as distinctly understood that THE 


it wishes 


MUSICAL COURIER is radically opposed to any adjust- 
ment of the difficulties which will admit as just ac- 
counts which have no legal standing and which will 
make it the more difficult for the advisory board to 
meet the prescribed payments to the legitimate cred- 
itors, of which THE MUSICAL COURIER is one. 

*e & *& 


The violent indulged in by Harry 


Freund in last week's ‘Music and Drama” we leave 
to the sensible consideration of Messrs. Behning & 


vituperation 


Sons, the legitimate creditors and the trade in gen- 


eral 





MAHAN-MILLER. 


Chicago. 


R. J. L. MAHAN, an enterprising piano and organ 
dealer, at Clinton, Ia., who is East, has perfect- 

ed arrangements to open warerooms in the Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, to represent the Miller pi- 
ano in that city. Mr. Mahan has for many years past 
sold the Miller piano in a section contiguous to Clin- 
ton, and has in fact been considered the leading deal- 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano 
Company, of Boston, He intends to control a num- 
ber of other pianos in addition to the Miller, and con- 


templates doing a conservative trade based upon the 


er on the books of the 


principles that have made his lowa business success- 
ful, The first invoice of Miller pianos has already 
been shipped and the enterprise is launched, on the 
strength of which THE MUSICAL COURIER congratu- 
lates Mr. Mahan and the Millers. 





STEINWAY PATENT. 


> 


rade Editor Musical Courier 


Daan Six—In view of the fact that the Steinways have made separable 


uprights for years, how much truth is there in the statement of the Troy 


Press’ copied by you in issue of 3d inst., located on page 580, lower 
right hand corner? 1 ask for information, not in a carping spirit, and I 
think your readers will be glad to have the matter clearly put before them, 


rhe article reproduced is written evidently by someone who knows little 


ip Yours, &c., A. S. Gipson, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

HE adjustable case for upright pianos is covered 

4 by Steinway & Sons’ United States patent, No. 

127,384, dated May 28, 1872. 


ever, expired, and adjustable or separable uprights 


anos 


The patent has, how- 


can now be made by anyone—who can make them,— 


EDITOR MUSICAL COURIER, 


The Creation of the Emerson. 
The muses on a balmy day 
Earthward gently winged their way ; 
Each a sweet blessing to bestow 
On us poor mortals here below. 





But once on earth, the muses nine 
Assumed the ways of human kind ; 
And discord reigned, till each agreed 
A piano was the human need. 


*Twas thus the muses, all as one, 
Created the great Emerson ; 

And ever since have made it rule 
O’er all the world in Music’s school. 


The moral here we would impart 
Is buy at once from Junius Hart, 
Sole agent for the Emerson, 
The best piano ’neath the sun. 
Junius. 


Mouse Proof. 
Hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat's in the fiddle, 
Piano’s a playground for mice ; 
And players look glum 
As notes all turn dumb 
Which they nibbled “ regardless of price.’ 
But hey diddle, diddle 
We’ ve closed up the fiddle, 


That pussy with mice may not meddle ; 
And now they’re all gone 
Since the famed Emerson 
Invented his rodent proof pedal. Waco. 


Music in the Air. 
Rival Piano Agents Sued Each Other for Slander. 








WO suits were entered Saturday in the pro- 
thonotary’s office on summons in trespass by Frank 
M. Hulett against Abraham M. Snyder and Levi M. Paul. 

The plaintiff by his attorney, S. M. Enterline, Esq., ac- 
cuses Snyder of fraudulently and maliciously trying to in- 
jure his reputation and trade. Several days ago Mr. Hu- 
lett made a sale of a Starr piano valued at $400 to Mrs. 
Argall, of 710 Sanderson-st. 

Snyder, who is employed by D. R. Buechler, it is charged, 
afterward went to Mrs, Argall’s house and declared that 
the piano was no good and that it was a second-hand one. 
He went so far, Hulett asserts, as to take it apart to show 
her its defects. 

The other suit, the one entered against Paul, of the firm 
of Heebner & Paul, is on the same charge. He claims 
that in one instance Mr. Paul went to the house of Mr. 
Wagner, of North Centre-st., to whom he (Hulett) had 
made a sale of a piano, and by speaking of the piano in 
disparaging terms ruined the sale of it. 

In another instance it is asserted that he went to the 
house of Mrs. Mary Thomas, to whom he (Hulett) had 
made the sale of a Hallet & Davis piano, and by con- 





continuing four months, will no doubt stimulate travel to 
the summer isles. The round trip rate from New York is 
$132; Philadelphia, $128 ; Baltimore, $124; Washington, 
$122, with proportionate figures from other principal 
points. The rate includes stateroom and meals on the 
steamer, which leaves Port Tampa every alternate Thurs- 


day after December 4. The return coupons are valid until 


May 31, 1891. 








Gorham After Gore. 


E have just taken in part payment toward 
better pianos 

One Chickering & Sons grand piano, full sized, good as 
new. Exchanged by original purchaser after few years’ 
usage for a Steinway & Sons St. A parlor grand. 

One Chickering & Sons upright piano, largest size, St. M, 
elegant mahogany case. Exchanged by original purchaser 
after few years’ usage for a Haines Brothers St. 3 upright. 

One Chickering & Sons square piano, St. A, 73,489, good 
as new. Exchanged by original purchaser after two years’ 
usage for a Kranich & Bach St. A parlor grand piano. 

These are all for sale at low prices ; but at as high prices 
as we have ever considered, during the past 15 years, any 
Chickering piano to be worth. C. L. GoruaM & Co. 

Worcester, Mass., December 1, 1890. 


The Strauch Strike Off. 

MORE stubborn contest for principles and 
A right than that made by Messrs. Strauch Brothers 
against the striking action makers has never been re- 
corded. Finally on Saturday, December 6, the strike was 
declared off officially by the executive committee of the 
Piano Makers’ Union, and the men have individually applied 


for work in accordance with the rules laid down by Strauch 
Brothers for the conduct of their business. 





Mr. Hollyer’s Ungrateful Task. 
HE two persons in this city who have their 
share of the administration of the will and last wishes 
of the late Mrs. Susan Mason, the mother of Jack and 
Lowell Mason, the former of whom has made himself con- 
spicuous by going to Europe with Marion Manola, are ap. 
parently determined to say nothing about the particulars 
thereof. 

Mason fére was the head and founder of the Mason & 
Hamlin organ concern, and in that chiefly amassed all his 
When he died he left his wealth so that the two 
boys should share and share alike... Mrs. Mason in her own 
right had a fortune. She died a short time ago. The will 
has not yet gone to probate, judging from the following 
which appears in print: 

In pursuance to an order of the Hon. Rastus S. Ransom, 
Surrogate of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to all persons having claims against Susan W. Mason, 
late of the City of Boston, Mass., deceased, to present the 
same, with vouchers thereof, to the subscriber at his place 
of business, at the office of Geo. Carlton Comstock, No. 7 
Nassau-st., in the City of New York, on or before the 20th 
day of June next (1891). 

Dated, New York, the 6th day of December, 1890. 

James H. HOLLYER, 
Auxiliary Administrator. 

Gro. CARLTON Comstock, Attorney for the Auxiliary 


wealth. 





demning it and declaring that it was no good she was 
induced to send it back and the sale was lost. In each 
suit Hulett claims $1,000 damages. 

The precipe, narr and rule to arbitrate were filed this 


Arbitrators will be chosen on the 22d inst., at 
Pottsville ‘* Chronicle.”’ 


morning. 
the court house. 











To Suppress Drums. 
[Paris Dispatch to the London “ Daily Telegraph.”’} 
RUMS—suppressed some time ago by Gen- | 
Minister of War, but 
with 


afterward 
The 
technical commission at the War Office has just recom- 


eral Farre when 


revived — are again threatened extinction. 
mended the step, in consequence of the adoption of the 
‘*three years’ service’’ and the altered condition of mili- 





tary instruction. It remains, however, to be seen whether 


Mr. de Freycinet will take the advice of the commission 


and issue a fiat for the abolition of the drum or prefer to | 
leave matters as they are. There was a great outcry when | 
General Farre consigned the drums to the lumber room, 
and it is certain that, although there may be valid reasons 





for the measure, it would be the reverse of popular. 


Round Trip Tickets to Jamaica, W. I., 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

HE Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that, beginning on December 15, round trip 
tickets to various points on the island of Jamaica will be 
placed on sale at the principal ticket offices. The route is 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad and Atlantic Coast Line to 
Port Tampa, Fla., and thence by the new steamer service 
which has just been inaugurated by the Plant Steamship 
Company. This route greatly reduces the length of the 
sea voyage, while it also avoids the rounding of Hatteras. 
The fine winter climate of the West Indies and the great 
| Jamaica International Exposition opening on January27, and 





Administrator, No. 7 Nassau-st. 

It is pretty certain that Mrs. Mason did not devise her 
will as her husband did. Jack seems to have shown that 
impetuous disposition that now characterizes him in early 
youth, and the mother appeared to have anticipated such an 
escapade as he has lately figured in, and the result is that 
Jack’s share is to be doled out to him ina manner as it 
would to anovergrown boy. It is also pretty certain that it 
has not sweetened his disposition toward his brother Lowell. 
Lawyer Comstock refused to say a word about the pro- 


| visions of the will. 


Mr. Hollyer, who is the manager of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company on Fifth-ave. in this city, refused to speak, on the 
grounds that the ‘* boys’’ would not like to have it pub- 
lished for worlds; that to publish it now would have a 
tendency to fan the flame that is now springing up between 
them. 

The confident feeling that the old folks had in Lowell’s 
steadiness seems to have more than piqued Jack, hence 
the apparent reluctance of the parties who are to admin- 


| ister on the will to talk. 





| CTION REGULATOR WANTED-—A good action regulator who 
wants a steady job out of town, fine piano to work on, regular 
pay, good wages. Address, ‘* Regulator "’ care of this office. 

7] ANTED—An assistant superintendent for an out of town piano fac- 
tory. Good pay ; steady work; beautiful city and cheap living. 
| Address ‘* Superintendent,”’ care of Tug Musica Courier. 

Wy A tee etn by a first-class piano tuner and repairer in ware- 

| room, New York or Chicago. Sober and reliable man ; best of ref- 

Address ** Tuner,”’ care Musicav Courter. 

7 ANTED-—Situation as traveling salesman: five years’ experience on 
the road ; can command a large trade ; would prefer to represent a 

Address G, J. C., care 


erences. 
medium or low priced piano; references given. 
Musica Courter. 
N EXPERIENCED salesman and tuner in the trade, and a musician 
of ability, reliable and responsible, invites correspondence with a 
factory wishing to establish a trade at Washington, D.C. Address “ Ex- 
perience,’’ Box 336, Washington, D. C. 
W E WISH TO ENGAGE a first-class tuner, regulator and repairer ; 
one who understands his business thoroughly will find permanent 
employment and get good wages. With application send references to 
Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Beatty’s Indictments. 


No. 2. 

In the District Court of the United States of America, within and for 
the District of New Jersey, in the Third Circuit, of the Term of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and ninety. 

Unrrep States oF AMERICA, ” 
District or New Jersey, f a 

The Grand Inquest of the United States of America, within and for the 
District of New Jersey, in the Third Circuit, upon their oath and affirma- 
tion present, that Daniel F. Beatty, late of Washington, in the County of 
Warren, in the District aforesaid, heretofore, to wit, on the fifteenth da yof 
July, in the year of our Lord, One thousand eight hundred and ninety, 
at Washington, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, and within the juris- 
diction of this Court, having theretofore devised a scheme to defraud 
certain persons to the Grand Inquest aforesaid as yet unknown, and to be 
effected by inciting such persons to open communication with him, the said 
Daniel F. Beatty, by means of the Post Office Establishment of the United 
States, that is to say a scheme to print, publish and circulate a certain cir- 
cular in the words, figures and illustrations as follows, that is, to say : 

(Here follows the usual Beatty circular.) 
and to circulate the same in the United States through and by means of the 
Post Office Establishment of the said United States, to induce certain per- 
sons, to wit, the persons to whom the said circular was or should be sent, 
to send to him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, through and by means of the 
Post Office Establishment of the said United States, money as set forth in 
said circular for the alleged purchase of organs at the price in said circu- 
lar named and of the character and description therein mentioned, and 
upon receiving such money to convert and dispose of the same to his own 
use and to fail, neglect and refuse to furnish to the person so sending the 
money the said organ so ordered, did unlawfully, in and for attempting to 
execute said scheme, place in the Post Office of the United States, at 
Washington aforesaid, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, and within 
the jurisdiction of this Court, certain letters containing copies of the said 
circular, so as aforesaid, printed and devised, contrary to the form of the 
Act of Congress in such case made and provided, and against the peace 
of the said United States, the Government and dignity of the same. 

And the Grand Inquest aforesaid, upon their oath and affirmation afore- 
said, do further present that the said Daniel F. Beatty, late of Washing- 
ton aforesaid, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, and within the juris- 
diction of this Court, heretofore, to wit, on the fifteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety, at Washington 
aforesaid, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, and within the jurisdiction 
of this Court, having theretofore devised a scheme to defraud certain per- 
sons to the Grand Inquest aforesaid as yet unknown, and to be effected by 
inciting such persons to open communications with him, the said Daniel 
F. Beatty, by means of the Post Office Establishment of the United States ; 
that is to say, a scheme to print, publish and circulate a certain circular in 
the words, figures and illustrations following ; that is to say: 


(Here follows the usual Beatty circular.) 


and to circulate the same in the said United States, through and by means 
of the Post Office Establishment of the said United States, to induce cer- 
tain persons, to wit, the persons to whom the said circular was 
or should be sent, to send to him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, 
through and by means of the Post Office Establishment of the 
said United States, money, as set forth in said circular, for the 
alleged purchase of organs, at the price in said circular named, 
and of the character and description therein mentioned ; and upon receiv- 
ing such money to convert and dispose of the same to his own use, and to 
fail, neglect and refuse to furnish to the person so sending the money 
the said organ so ordered ; in ‘and for executing said scheme and artifice 
to defraud, the said Daniel F, Beatty did unlawfully place in a post office 
of the United States, to wit, the post office at Washington aforesaid, a cer- 
tain letter, containing a copy of the said circular, and directed and ad- 
dressed to one Thomas Hall, Arlington, Md., contrary to the form of the 
act of Congress in such case made and provided, and against the peace of 
teh United States, the Government and dignity of the same. 

And the Grand Inquest aforesaid, upon their oath and affirmation afore- 
said, do further present that the said Daniel F. Beatty, late of Washing- 
ton, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, heretofore, to wit, on the 
nineteenth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety, at Washington aforesaid, in the District and Circuit 
aforesaid, and within the jurisdiction of this Court, having theretofore de- 
vised a scheme to defraud certain personsto the Grand Inquest afore- 
said, as yet unknown ; that isto say a scheme to induce such persons to 
send to him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, through and by means of the Post 
Office Establishment of the "'nited States, money as set forth in said 
circular, for the alleged purchase of organs, at the price in said circular 
named, and of the character and description therein mentioned, and 
upon receiving such money to convert and dispose of the same to 
his own use and to faii, neglect and refuse to furnish to the 
person so sending the money, the said organ so ordered, which 
said scheme, he, the said Daniel F. Beatty, then and there intended 
to effect by inciting’such oiher persons to open communication with him, 
the said Daniel F. Beatty, by means of the Post Office Establishment of 
the United States, did unlawfully afterward, to wit, on the nineteenth 
day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety, take and receive from the Post Office of the United States, to wit, 
the Post Office at Washington aforesaid, in the District and Circuit afore- 
said, and within the jurisdiction of this Court, a certain letter, to wit, a 
registered letter containing money of and for the sum of thirty-five dollars, 
in payment of and for the said organ described in said circular to be sold for 
thirty-five dollars ; which said letter was sent to him, the said Daniel F. 





Beatty, at Washington aforesaid, by the said Thomas Hall, of Arlington, | 
aforesaid, by reason of the statements set forth in said circular sent to | 


the said Thomas Hall by the said Daniel F. Beatty as aforesaid, and did 
then and there unlawfully convert and dispose of the same to his own use, 
and did not furnish or send the said organ to the said Thomas Hall, but 
has refused to do so; nor has the said Daniel F. Beatty returned to him, 
the said Thomas Hall, the said money so as aforesaid received by him, 
contrary to the form of the act of Congress in such case made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace of the said United States, the Government and 
dignity of the same. 


And the Grand Inquest aforesaid, upon their oath and affirmation afore- | 


said, do further present, that the said Daniel F. Beatty, late of Washing- 


hundred and ninety, at Washington aforesaid, in the District and Circuit 
aforesaid, and within the jurisdiction of this Court, having theretofore 
devised a scheme to defraud certain persons, to the Grand Inquest afore- 
said as yet unknown, that is to say, a scheme to induce such persons 
to send to him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, through and by means of the 
Post Office Establishment of the United States, money, as set forth in 
said circular, for the alleged purchase of organs at the price in said 
circular named, and of the character and description therein mentioned ; 
and, upon receiving such money, to convert and dispose of the same to his 
own use, and to fail, neglect and refuse to furnish to the person so sending 
the money, the said organ so ordered, which said scheme, he, the said 
Daniel F. Beatty, then and there intended to effect, by inciting such other 
persons to open communication jwith him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, by 
means of the Post Office Establishment of the said United States, did unlaw- 
fully in and for executing said scheme and artifice to defraud, place in a 
Post Office of the United States, to wit, the Post Office at Washington 
aforesaid, afterward, to wit, on the twenty-first day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety,a certain letter, directed 
and addressed to the said Thomas Hall, at Arlington, Md., aforesaid, 
which said letter was in the words, figures and illustrations following, 
that is to say : 

(Here follows the usual Beatty circular.) 

Wasuincron, Warren County, New Jersey, | 
U.S. of America, July 21, 1890. i) 

Mr. Thomas Hall, Ariington, Md.: ; 

Dear Sir—Replying to your esteemed favor of , 1890, $35 at hand 
and placed to your credit. Now if you will remit me $40 more, making in 
all $75, 1 will send you Beatty’s Best Parlor Pipe Organ, price $300, spe- 
cial price $100. This is by far the best organ I send out. It has the regu- 
lar golden tongued pipe tone reeds, the late patent action and all late 
improvements. The case 1s very handsome. ¢ cut does not do it jus- 
tice. If you can afford it you should at once order this beautiful late 
style. 

You may pay balance, if you prefer, on its arrival at your place. 

Let me hear from you. 


Yours very truly, Danigt F. Beary, 


Washington, New Jersey. 
L. 

N. B.—Do you know of anyone wishing to buy anorgan or piano? If 

so, send their name and address, and greatly oblige, yours very truly, 

Ex-Mayor Danie F. Bearrty. 
contrary to the form of the Actof Congress in such case made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace of the said United States, the Government 
and dignity of the same. 

And the Grand Inquest aforesaid, upon their oath and affirmation 
aforesaid, do further present that the said Daniel F. Beatty, 
late of Washington, aforesaid, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, 
heretofore, to wit, on the twenty-third day of July, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety, at Wash- 
ton, aforesaid, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, and within the juris- 
diction of this Court, having theretofore devised a scheme to defraud certain 
persons to the Grand Inquest aforesaid as yet unknown ; that is to say, a 
scheme to induce such persons to send to him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, 
through and by means of the Post Office Establishment of the United 
States, money as set forth in said circular, for the alleged purchase of or- 
gans at the price in said circular named, and of the character and descrip- 
tion therein mentioned, and upon receiving such money, to convert and 
dispose of the same to his own use and to fail, neglect and refuse to 
furnish to the person so sending the money, the said organ so or- 
dered, which said scheme, he, the said Daniel F. Beatty, then 
and there intended to effect by inciting such other persons to open 
communication with him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, by means of the Post 
Office Establishment of the said United States, did unlawfully, in and for 
executing said scheme, and artifice to defraud, place in a Post Office of 
the United States, to wit, the Post Office at Washington aforesaid, a_cer- 
tain letter directed and addressed to the said Thomas Hall, at Arlington, 
Md., aforesaid, which said letter was in the words, figures and illustra- 
tions following, that is to say: 

(Here follows the usual Beatty circular.) 

Wasuincton, Warren County, New Jersey, | 
S. or America, July 23, 1890. 5 
Mr. Thos. Hall, Arlington, Ma. : es A 

Dear Sirn—Replying to your esteemed favor of 7, 22, 1890, is it possible 
that when I have offered you my best parlor pipe organ, price $300, for 
$75, you do not order it. yhy this very same style is being retailed by 
agents from $150 to $200. One reason I made you this offer is that for un- 
foreseen delay the one you ordered will not be ready for at least sixty days, 
and I did not want to keep you waiting, so I made you this magnificent offer. 
You could sell it for twice $75if you wish. AsI said before you may pay 
balance on its arrival if you prefer. The tone of this organ will surpass 


any other you ever heard. ShallI send it? 


Yours very truly, Danie F. Bearry, 


Washington, New Jerséy. 


N. B.—Do you know of anyone wishing to buy an organ or piano? If so 
send ustheir name and address and greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, Ex-Mayor Daniew F. Beatry. 
contrary to the form of the act of Congress in {such case made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace of the said United States, the Government 
and dignity of the same. 

And the Grand Inquest aforesaid, upon their oath and affirma- 
tion aforesaid, do further present, that the said Daniel F. Beatty, 
late of Washington aforesaid, in the District and Circuit afore- 
said, heretofore, to wit, on the fifteenth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord one‘thousand eight hundred and ninety, at Washington 
aforesaid, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, and within the jurisdic- 
tion of this court, having theretofore devised a scheme to defraud cer- 
tain persons to the Grand Inquest aforesaid as yet unknown ; and to be 
effected by intending to open correspondence and communication with 
such persons by means of the Post Office Establishment of the United 
States ; that is to say, a scheme to print, publish and circulate a circular 
in the words, figures and illustrations following, that is to say : 

(Here is the usual Beatty circular.) 

And to circulate the same in the said United States through and by 
means of the Post Office Establishment of the said United States, to induce 
certain persons, to wit, the persons to whom the said circular was or should 
be sent, to send him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, through and by means 
of the said Post Office Establishment of the United States, money as set 
forth in said circular, for the alleged purchase of organs, at the price in 
said circular named, and of the character and description therein men- 
tioned; and upon receiving such money, to convert and dispose of the 
same to his own use, and to fail, neglect and refuse to furnish to the per- 


ton aforesaid in the District and Circuit aforesaid, heretofore, to wit, on | sons so sending the money the said organ so ordered ; in and for executing 
the twenty-first day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight | said scheme and artifice to defraud, the said Daniel F. Beatty did unlaw- 





fully place in a Post Office of the United States, to wit, the Post Office at 
Washington aforesaid, a certain letter containing a copy of the said cir- 
cular, and directed and addressed to one Thomas Hall, Arlington, Md., 
contrary to the form and Act of Congress in such case made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace of the said United States, the Government 
and dignity of the same. 

And the Grand Inquest aforesaid, upon their oath and affirmation afore- 
said, do further present that the said Daniel F. Beatty, late of Washing- 
ton, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, heretofore, to wit, on the fif- 
teenth day of July, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety, and on divers other days since that time, at Wash- 


ington aforesaid, in the District and Circuit aforesaid, and with- 
in the jurisdiction of this Court, having theretofore devised a scheme 


to defraud certain other persons to the Grand Inquest aforesaid as 
yet unknown, that is to say, a scheme to unlawfully obtain money from 
such other persons, to be effected by inciting such other persons to open 
communication with him, the said Daniel F, Beatty, through and by 
means of the Post Office Establishment of the United States, by reason 
of the circulation through the said Post Office Establishment of the United 
States, of acertain circular in the words, figures and illustrations follow- 
ing, that is to say: 
(Here is the usual Beatty circular.) 

did unlawfully take and receive from the Post Office of the United States, 
to wit, the Post Office at Washington aforesaid, divers letters and packets 
each containing money, money orders, bank checks and other things of 
great value tohim, the said Daniel F. Beatty, sent to him, the said Daniel F. 
Beatty, by the persons who received the said circulars,as the purchase 
money and consideration of and for certain organs, pursuant to the terms 
and representations made in the said circulars, so, as aforesaid printed and 
sent by him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, with the fraudulent intent to in- 
duce persons receiving and reading the same to send the money and other 
things of value aforesaid, as purchase money and consideration for the 
said organ to the said Daniel F. Beatty, he then and there intending to 
give no valuable consideration therefor, and to unlawfully convert the 
same to his own use, contrary to the form of the Act of Congress in such 
case made and provided, and against the peace of the said United States, 


the Government and dignity of the same. Henry S, Wurre, 
United States District Attorney 
A true copy, Linsty Rows. 


Some Schwankovsky Sayings. 
Detroit Dealers’ Definite Declarations. 


: 


HOUSE having a reputation cannot afford to sacrifice 
it by selling shoddy goods or by misrepresenting the 
instruments they handle. 

With an itinerant dealer, or ‘‘ one who is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow,” it is different. He has established no 
reputation and consequently has none to lose. The 
warranty of five years on a piano or an organ given by such 
a one is worth little or nothing. What does it signify to 
him if the instruments do not please his purchasers? After 
a few days he is gone. They have his goods, he has their 
money. There is still another class of dealers, who, even 
if they were desirous of doing so, would be unable to make 
their warranty good, simply on account of their inability to 
do so. 

Again, it is impossible for a small dealer, one who but 
occasionally sells an instrument, to buy goods as low as a 
firm who sells hundreds to his one. Nor is the smaller 
dealer able to obtain the agency for the best instruments, 
as manufacturers of first-class goods prefer to have them 
handled by leading firms. 

It pays, then, to buy of an established house because 
they can afford to make their warranty good and cannot 
afford to risk their reputation of dealing honorably by re 
fusing to do so. Because buying largely they can sell 
cheaper than smaller dealers. 
handle the best grades of instruments. 

Many pianos that, when new, possess a pleasing quality 
of tone, that defies all but the most expert investigation, 


Because they are able to 


prove themselves utterly worthless and unreliable when 
subjected to the crucial test of continued use—the tone 
speedily losing its freshness and assuming that wiry or me 
tallic and unmusical quality so devoid of melodiousness and 


so offensive to the cultured ear. 

Select the Knabe, which is not only durable, but which 
will sustain its fine quality of tone, which next to tone 
ought to have the paramount consideration in the selection 
of a piano. 

Call and examine these qualities at our warerooms in 
comparison with pianos of other makers. We will give you 
facts and substantial reasons why the Knabe sustains its 
fine quality of tone, and why others do not. 

That such a sustaining quality exists in the Knabe is the 
evidence why it is so popular after many years of wear and 
usage. Ree APO 

The Piano Salesmen's Saturday Evening Club, which meets at the 
Union Square Hotel, was very slimly attended last week owing to the 
contra attractions of the Liederkranz Club and the fact that one of its 
members has accepted a position as organist in a Brooklyn church and 
had to attend a choir rehearsal. As next Saturday will be the last before 
Christmas it is hoped that all will be present, and a cordial welcome is ex- 
tended to visiting piano men—and dealers in piano supplies. 
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Infernal. 


An overgrown fiend of a colonel, 
Who conducted a musical jolonel, 
Last week in disgust 
Gave up—he was * bust.” 
He said: ‘‘ The expense was infolonel.”’ 


The Nelson Piano Company, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
S ME time ago we announced that a new firm 
of piano manufacturers would shortly be located in 
Muskegon, Mich., following in the lead of the Chase 
Brothers Company. 

We announce now the starting of the Nelson Piano Com- 
pany in Muskegon, a company which, like its predecessor, 
came from Grand Rapids. 

The following notice, taken from the Muskegon ‘Chron- 
icle,”’ gives an accurate idea of the enterprise : 

For a number of months negotiations have been in progress 
looking toward the organization of a company, with large 
capital, to engage in the manufacture of pianos in this city. 
The **Chronicle "’ is pleased to mention the fact that the 
matter has been decided and that a new piano factory will 
be established in Muskegon. 

The principal movers in the project are C. D. Nelson, H. 
W. Nelson, C. L. Barrel, of Grand Rapids, and H. A. 
Wolff, of this city. When the stock company is organized 
a number of others will be associated with these gentlemen. 
The capital stock 1s to be $200,000. 

Immediately after organizing active steps will be taken 
for the erection of the piano factory and the necessary 
buildings, 

The factory will be located at Muskegon Heights, and 
about 7 acres of ground will be needed for the buildings 
and yards. 

Mr. C, D, Nelson, who has been here for several days 


closing up the details, was seen by a ‘‘Chronicle”’ 


repre- 
sentative to-day and said that all arrangements had been 
completed and in a few days the Nelson Piano Company 
would be organized and ready to proceed with business. 
They will go extensively into the manufacture of pianos, 
piano stools, &c., and later on engage in the manufacture 
of other articles as well. 
story solid brick building,’’ said Mr. Nelson, ‘‘and 100x50 
feet in size. When the factory is ready we will startin with 
not less than 50 workmen and will increase that number 
just as fast as the business will warrant. We have already 


‘‘Our factory will be a three 


manufactured six of these pianos in Grand Rapids and next 
Monday will have one of them on exhibition in this city. 

After next Tuesday's meeting the necessary arrange- 
ments for constructing the buildings, &c., will be made as 
far as possible, so that the work can proceed at the earliest 
possible moment. Mr, Nelson stated further that the site 
secured for the factory on Muskegon Heights was a most 
satisfactory one to them, and he considered it one of the 
best, if not the best, factory sites on the Heights. 

The new company will be strong and substantial, and the 
plant a most valuable one for Muskegon. As soon as the 
arrangements are more fully closed up the officers of the 
company will feel more at liberty to talk about the new 
industry and its prospects. 


The Varnishers’ Strike. 

HE Monday daily papers in reporting the 
7 labor meetings of Sunday contained the following 
item: 

The piano varnishers have lost their strike. The delegate announced yes- 
terday to the Central Federation that they had introduced the nine hour 
work day in 25 shops, and had failed in all the rest. 

We do not care to analyze this report as far as the num- 
ber of shops is concerned, but give herewith the correct 
list of the piano manufacturers who are working ona 10 hour 
basis. They are Baus & Co., Francis Bacon, Estey Piano 
Company, J. & C. Fischer, E. Gabler & Brother, Henning 
Piano Company, Jacob Brothers, Kranich & Bach, Linde- 
man & Sons Piano Company, Newby & Evans, Peek & Son, 
F, G. Smith, R. M. Bent & Co., Steinway & Sons, Stuyvesant 
Piano Company, Webster Piano Company, W. E. Wheelock 
& Co., Weser Brothers, James & Holmstrom, Dusinberre & 
Co,, Schubert Piano Company, Decker & Son, R. M. 
Walters. 

Arrangements made by the following firms are sanctioned 
by the association, of which they remain members: Behr 
Brothers & Co,, Kroeger & Sons, George Steck & Co., E. G. 
Harrington & Co., Hardman, Peck & Co., Mehlin & Sons. 
Che next meeting of the association takes place December 
19, and the first annual meeting will take place during the 
lirst week in January, when officers will be elected and the 
constitution be ratified. The association is progressing asa 
factor and, judging from the expressions of its members, it 
proposes to be a still greater factor in the future, particu- 
larly when it is considered that its members represent in the 
aggregate one-half of the piano production of New York 
city. 

‘In case of any question arising that might disturb 
the relations between members of the association and their 





employés, the matter would be dealt with by the executive 
committee of the association as a body, and not, as it has 
been in the past, by individual concerns,’’ said a prominent 
member of the association, ‘‘and,’? he continued, ‘the 
process arrived at by the association, comprised of members ° 
hurriedly called together to meet an economical question, 
has been so successful that we are justified in predicting 
greater productive results when the association meets in 
January and establishes itself by the election of officers and 
adopts a platform for the protection of its members.”’ 


A Novel Advertisement. 
OLLOWING is an advertisement devised by the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, to 
call attention to their line of instruments. We give 
it as an illustration of the oddities in advertising : 
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Stencil Lymph. 
N injection of stencil lymph might go far 
toward curing cases of even long standing in the line 

of the piano. bacillus. .The best we can do for eerie, 
this time is to furnish small doses. Here is a diagnosis for 
a case in Briar Hill, N. Y., whence a letter dated December 
10 propounds the following : 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I would like to ask you some questions about a piano that claims to be 
first class and selling, largest and best style, for $200. An intending pur- 
chaser in my locality has had the circulars sent to him. This firm adver- 
tises “shipping direct”’ from their factory, &c., but I told the party I be- 
lieve it to be a stencil. The firm is T. Swoger & Son, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Gc,. &e,,e. © F © Respectfully, Witrarp Kock, 

Rotten stencil, Mr. Klock. Swogers have no piano 
factory. Piano can be bought here for $100, but is 
worth nothing as a musical instrument. If Swoger 
claims to be the maker he makes of himself a swind- 
ler. Stencils are misrepresentations. They enable 
persons to get more for pianos than could be secured 
from purchasers if the real names were upon the 
pianos, Tell your friend to buy a legitimate piano 
from any dealer in his locality and take the manufac- 
turer's warranty with the piano, What’s the use go- 
ing to Beaver Falls to buy a rank stencil fraud shipped 


from New York? 
* * 


Come along, Mr. Bollinger, we will attend to your case 

too. 
Fort Situ, Ark., December 8, 1890. 

Editors Musical Courter : 

Please inform me if there is a Williams Organ Company at Centreville, 
Ia., manufacturing the Epworth organ, Isn’t it a stencil ? 

Yours truly, R. C, Botiincer. 

Epworth is a name held in holy estimation by 
Methodists. The Williams people at Centreville are 
Methodists who use religious papers to advertise the 
Epworth organ. Their Methodist brethren are not 
aware that there is such a thing as a stencil fraud or 
stencil swindle. They therefore buy organs and also 
pianos advertised in religious papers. The editors 
of the religious press do not seem to care; they 
seem to be after the ads, first and foremost. They 
are responsible for foisting rank stencil fraud instru- 
ments of Beatty upon the religious community. Ep- 
worth organs are stencils—lowest, trashiest kind. 
The manufacturers do not care how cheap they make 
them, as their own names do not appear on them. 
They are worth about $20—but worth nothing, music- 
ally speaking. Made by Earhuff, at St. Paul, or by the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chicago, both sten- 





cil concerns. 


The Morse Case. 

HEN the case of embezzlement against J. 
G. Morse was called for preliminary examination in 
the Court of Criminal Correction this morning a nolle pro- 
sequi was entered and an order sent to the Sheriff to release 
the defendant from jail. This was done. The minute 
Morse stepped into the corridor, however, Detective Pat 
Lawler took him into custody and lodged him in the hold over. 
Morse was charged with embezzling $1,200 from the Jesse 
French Pianoand Organ Company. He is to be taken now to 
Columbia, Mo., by E. C. Clinkseales, city marshal of that 
town, who arrived in St. Louis this morning with a warrant 
charging Morse with forgery in the second degree. It is 
claimed that his method was to fill out the bill of sale for a 
piano or organ and forge the name of some citizen of the 
small town in which he happened to be, to the order for the 
same. Morse would make the first payment out of his own 
pocket, it is said, and dispose of the consignment at a sac- 
rifice. Another plan was to make a cash sale, pocket the 
proceeds and send in an account of a time payment sale. In 
all, 57 forgeries are reported to have been discovered, four 

of them at Columbia.—St. Louis Ex. 


. The Trade. 


—L. J. Wheelden, formerly in the wildcat instrument business at Ban- 

gor, Me., isvery ill. 
-W. H. Press, in the sewing machine business, has gone into pianos and 

organs at Ottawa, Il. 

—Mr. Berry, of Messrs. Sporer, Carlson & Berry, of Oswego, N. Y.,and 
Mr. Sperry, of Elmira, N. Y., were in town last week. 

—A monument has just been erected at Mittenwald, Upper Bavaria, to 
Mathias Klotz, the famous violin maker, who died there in 1743. 


—The Hobbie Music Company, of Lynchburg, Va., have purchased the 
business of Marshall & Co., Knoxville, which will hereafter be known as 
the Hobbie Music Company's branch. 

Among our callers last week was Mr. Walter C. Mellor, son of Mr. C. 
C, Mellor, of Pittsburgh, who will spend several days in town visiting 
friends and “‘ picking up points”’ on the piano business in general. 

—N. H,. Hunt, of Hunt Brothers, Boston, piano and organ dealers, who 
failed recently, is looking for a position as salesman. He is not a practical 
piano man and cannot tune, but is a good local piano salesman for New 
England. 

—The Estey Organ Company's branch at Rutland, Vt., is now in charge 
of Jesse Spencer. M. A. McClure, who was formerly in charge, is now 
with the New England Organ Company, of Boston, and will go on the 
road for the same. 

—Edward O. Shaw, a piano tuner for Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., Balti- 
more, died at the Maryland University Hospital, in that city, of uremic 
convulsions, He was taken to the hospital last Tuesday morning. Shaw 
was 50 years old. 

—Recent patents of interest to the trade : 

To W.N. Burkhard, for banjo attachment................ ...No, 441,930 
.. L. Bridge, for music leaf turner.......... 5 EP er 
5 OE OOP WHEE CRINOR so ice cin dsecl ser eseccseceses 441,716 

—Henry A. Spicer, who formerly occupied a position with the New 
England Organ Company, Boston, is now engaged at the retail ware- 
rooms of the Hallet & Davis Company. Mr. Spicer has had experience in 
both the retail and whoiesale trade and is wide awake. 

—Mr. L, E, Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, called on us 
last week looking particularly well after having spent several weeks 
roughing it on his Colorado ranch. He says that the last six months’ 
business of his company will exceed any half year in their experience. 

—G. R. Lampard, of Burlington, la., has opened a branch piano and or- 
gan store at Fort Madison, Ia., with M. C. Butler in charge. Mr. Lam- 
pard has been working up a large trade, but does not fancy the long 
winded, wildcat instalment business. We should like to hear from him on 
the subject. 

—The “ Digest of the Invoice Book,’ published by the American con- 
sulate of the Leipsic-Gera district, respecting the exports to America 
during the past quarter, has appeared somewhat later than usual, and 
shows a falling off of $20,000 (36 per cent. in the value of the exports) as 
compared with the same period of last year.—London “ Music Trades 
Review.” 

—Philadelphia ** Music and Drama’ of December 8 contains a very ef- 
fective portrait of Mrs. Addie Reed-Fleming, the handsome wife of Mr. 
G. R. Fleming, of the firm of Hurtzig, Fleming & Co., the Philadelphia 
Behr Brothers house. Mrs. Fleming ranks as one of the leading contraltos 
of the Quaker City, and enjoys as high a place in musical circles as her 
worthy husband does in the piano trade. 

—The Detroit ‘* News"’ says that Edward C. Van Leyen and Jean A. 
Hackett are preparing plans for an immense manufactory for the Estey 
Manufacturing Company, at Owosso, Mich. It will be constructed partly 
of brick and partly frame, have a frontage of 336 feet by 80 feet deep, three 
stories high, and cost $50,000. [This is the Estey Furniture Company in 
which the Esteys are interested.—Ep. M. C.] 

—If a tuning fork, when vibrating, is made to touch any part of a 
spider's web or the twigs or leaves by which the web is supported, the 
trembling of the web completely deceives the spider, so that, after rapidly 
finding which radial line is most disturbed, she runs along this one and 
attempts to secure the tuning fork and struggles in vain to find a soft spot 
in the armor of her prey. 

—Mr. O. S. Williams, of Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., was in town on 
Saturday last, having returned from a Canadian and New England trip, 
and remarked that the business in Knabe pianos in Toronto and Montreal 
was unusually good. He is of the opinion that the unusual apathy 
which pervades the music trade in “the States’? does not obtain in 
Canada. He has gone to Baltimore to spend the holidays after a too brie 
stop in New York. 

—The East St. Louis, Ill., ‘* Journal’’ gives the following news, which 
refers to the Denverside musical corporation, mentioned among new cor- 
porations in last week’s Musica, CouriER: 

** Work was commenced this morning on the factory of the Stone Manu- 
facturing Company. This company has been incorporated for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of musical instruments. The factory will be situated 
in Denverside addition, and when completed and furnished will cost $30,- 
000. The dimensions of the structure will be 100x100 feet. Mr. M. T. 
Stone is president, The board of directors will meet soon and elect the 
remaining officers. The plant will give employment to over 100 men. 
The factory is located in the middle of the block, and Mr. Stone says that 
the remainder of the ground will be taken up with houses for men em- 
ployed at the factory. The company have a capital stock of $200,000, di- 
vided into 20,000 shares.”’ 
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The “Opera” Piano is now one of the leading instruments of America. 


It is the only instrument that the dealer can sell at sight. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PEEK & SON, 


Cor. Broadway and 47th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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CHICACO. 


— -~@ —— 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Cor RIER, } 
236 Srare-sr., . 
Cuicaco, December 13, 1890. \ 
HE application of Messrs. C. A. Smith and 
Geo. K. Barnes for a license to incorporate a concern 
under the title of the Smith & Barnes Piano Company is 





the latest item of interest to occur in this city. Although 
the old concern was known as Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co., 
there was no party in interest save Mr. Smith, who was the 
first piano manufacturer in this city to’ demonstrate the 
fact that pianos could be made on a large scale here. Mr. 
Barnes was for a long time a member of the Chicage Cot- 
tage Organ Company. 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company, as now organized, 
with a capital of $150,000, will make a strong combination, 
and there is no doubt whatever of a successful future. The 
old concern, under Mr. Smith’s sole management, was so 
pressed with business that a deal of this kind became a 
real necessity Mr. Barnes will take charge of the finances 
and the selling, leaving Mr. Smith free to devote himself 
more closely to the details of the manufacturing. 

The retail business still remains unusually dull for the 
time of year, and some of the manufacturers are antici- 
pating a corresponding lessening of the demand in the 
wholesale trade after January 1. However, all this may 
change in the next two weeks. 

Mr. John H. Keardon states that the business of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company is very satisfactory. He is 
doing everything in his power to bring the name of Mason 
& Hamlin more prominently before the public, particularly 
in the piano department, and with one of the handsomest 
warerooms in the city and an accomplished salesman is 
succeeding admirably. After January 1 recitals will be re- 


sumed in the warerooms. 


The new Hamilton Organ Company, the new deal of the 


great Baldwin house in Cincinnati, are getting their fac- | 


tory in running order quite rapidly ; their ‘quarters are in 
the same building with Taylor & Sweetland, at the corner 
of Lake and Peoria, and they will have some finished 
organs out in about two weeks. So far as could be seen on 
a short tour through the factory, the instruments will be 
well made, reliable goods. 

One of our most successful dealers here says he is only 
looking for failures and Dun’s and Bradstreet’s reports 
just now are the most interestfag reading he finds in the 
morning papers. He has figured up the amount of the re- 
cent failures and has already got up to such enormous 
dimensions that the figures are absolutely startling. He is 
looking at it as he would a pestilence, a certain number 
have got to go, and others swell the list by taking advan- 
tage of the situation to settle their indebtedness at 25, 50 
or 75 cents on the dollar. The first failure to occur in this 
city was alleged to be a rascally one and is already figuring 
in the criminal court, and makes interesting reading mat- 
ter in the morning and evening issues of our daily papers. 
The moral is easily deduced. For the honor and stability 
of our Chicago manufacturers, and also the dealers, it is 
not inconsistent to say that the party who would insure 
his creditors for the smallest rate imaginable would be a 
gainer. There is no city in the country with a more solid 


condition of the music trade than Chicago. 


Steinway & Sons’ Gift. 


A Building for School Purposes Offered Free. 
HE Board of Education of Long Island City 


held a meeting last evening that had some notable 
features. The following letter was received from Messrs. 
William Steinway & Sons : 


To the Board of Education, Long Island City: 

GentTLemMen—Having been informed that the Steinway Public School, 
Fifth Ward of Long Island City, is overcrowded to such an extent that 
two rooms therein contain no less than 132 children each, we desire to offer 
your honorable board the following means for immediate relief: We have 
purchased the former Union Church building, southeast corner Albert-st. 
and the Shore-road, for the purpose of having same altered and extended 
for the Free Circulating Library and a kindergarten, both to be main- 
tained at our expense, and have placed the library temporarily into house 
890 Albert-st. 


church building has become free for our disposal. In addition to the two 


school hours, entirely free of charge, until the efd of the school season, 
July 3, 1891, so that the proposed building operations can take place during 
the summer recess of 1891. 

If this offer is accepted by your honorable board please consider this 
letter your authority to occupy the whole building for public sahool pur- 
poses until the date named, Very respectfully yours, 

Stemmway & Sons. 

President Kavanagh arose and said that this was a fresh 
illustration of the magnanimous public spirit and helpful 
generosity that William Steinway had shown toward Long 


Island City for years and placed the city and the Board of 





friend of good government. He further moved that Mr. 
Steinway’s letter be spread upon the minutes of the board 
and that a letter of acceptance and thanks be promptly 
forwarded to Mr. Steinway. It was so ordered. 
Superintendent Pardee made the statement that a Miss 
Meyer was teaching German in the Fifth Ward school with- 
out expense to the city, being another illustration of Mr. 





Steinway’s generous spirit, since he contributed this fea- 
| ture to the school at his own expense. In addition, how- 
| ever, Miss Meyer furnished the musical exercises and in- 





ever, and she was regarded as a valuable acquisition to 
| the corps of teachers in the school. On motion of Commis- 
sioner Bannon it was ordered that Miss Meyer be compen- 
sated for her services by the board by a salary of $200 per 
annum.-—Brooklyn ‘ Times.” 
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Emerson Piano Factory. 
| ARRISON - AVE, is to have still another 


large factory on its line. It is to be erected by the 
Emerson Piano Company, composed of P. H. Powers, 0. A. 
Kimball and Joseph Gramer, at the corner of Waltham:st. 
| and the avenue, adjoining the property on which the West 
End Company is building its new power house, and ground 
for it will be broken at once. 


manufacturing purposes is at the corner of Harrison-ave. 
and Randolph-st., and the realty stands in the name of 
Charles Woodbury and Alfred A. Marcus. The piano 
makers have occupied it since the burning of their old fac- 





tory 12 years ago. 
work, and latterly their business has so greatly increased 


As the members of the congregation are now occupying the new Union | 
Church, of Steinway, located corner Ditmafs-ave. and Albert-st., the old | 


classes of the Steinway Public School, which have occupied the rooms of | 
this building for some time past, we now beg to place at the disposal of } 
your honorable board the entire building for school purposes during | 


Education under renewed obligations to this admirable | 


struction of her own volition and without any pay what- | 


The building at present used by the piano company for | 


It was never well adapted for their | 


| that they were not able to make enough instruments to 
meet the demand. 

In the present structure there is only about an acre of 
floor space. In the new one, which is to be of stone and 
brick, six stories in height, there will be over 3 acres of 
floorage. The plot of ground on which it is to be con- 
structed contains 44,000 square feet. The main building 
will cover but 20,000 feet of this. It will have a frontage 
of 96 feet on Harrison-ave. and 325 feet on Waltham-st., 
and a depth or width of 65 feet. Within the L thus 
formed will be 24,000 feet of space for boiler and dry 
houses and for storing lumber, and this will be connected 
with Waltham-st. by a 20 foot passageway in the rear of 
the building. The structure is to cost $125,000, and $75,- 
000 will be expended in additional manufacturing appli- 
|ances. The builder’s contract demands that he shall have 
it ready for occupancy by October 1 next.—Boston ‘ Her- 


ald.” 











A Novel Contest. 
HILADELPHIA “ Music and Drama” is out 


with the following premium: 
A Gold Watch Free! 
The question has frequently been asked, ‘‘Of all the 


pianos made, which is the most popular?’’ ‘+Music and 
Drama” has determined to have the question answered by 
ballot, and therefore invites its readers to cut out the cou- 
pon below, filling the blank with the name of your favorite 
| piano, and at the same time guessing the number of votes 
| the most popular piano will receive. 





| A HANDSOME GOLD WATCH 


will be given to the person making the nearest guess to the 
number of votes cast for the winning piano. The winning 
piano may not be your favorite, and yet youstand a chance 
of securing the watch by guessing the number of votes 
cast. 
| This contest will remain open until 6 Pp. M. December 20, 
| 1890. The ‘polls ’’ will then close, and the person guess- 
ling nearest to the exact number of the votes cast for the 

leading piano will receive a handsome gold watch as a 
| Christmas gift from ‘*Music and Drama.’’ Should more 
| than one person make the same successful guess the prize 
| will be awarded to the maker of the ballot bearing the 
earliest date. 

At the present time the voting stands largely in favor of 


Messrs. Behr Brothers, who have received something over 
1,500 votes. 


| s ry ” . . 
—A new invention called the “ stringed organ ’’ has recently been exhi- 


bited in Dresden, where it excited a good dea) of interest among experts. 
The strings of the instrament aré set in motion by means of vibrating 
metal reeds, and the tone produced is that of the organ combined with 
that ofa stringed instrument, while it can be swelled, diminished or held on 
at pleasure. The arrangement can be attached to any piano, and is worked 
by a bellows set in motion by the foot of the player. As yet, the invention 
is by no means perfected; the tone is charming, and about four times as 
powerful as any harmonium ; but hitherto the entire scale is not suffi- 
| ciently equalized. If the existing defects can be remedied, the invention 
London ** Music Trades Review.” 


| has a future before it. - 





‘MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
| MANUFACTURED BY 


| WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, 8.7. 





@@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





THE CELEBRATED 











THE 





CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


JJUHE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ” stands foremost among the reputable organ 

manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tart NEEDHAM Pano Orcan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produe THE BEST ORGANS 


Factories in the World. 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, 


NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


WEAVER « ORGAN. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 








ADDRESS 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
——YORK, PA.—— 





Ideal Felt Tooth 





ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. CQO 
oe | 


NON-IRRITATING 10 GUMS OR ENAMEL | 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Polisher. 














UNEXCELLED IN 





| Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
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es 
silver) your name 
led you ace: 





NEW YORK. 


ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a_ 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 
For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

General Factors - = - CINCINNATI, O. 
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FIAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > K A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT,« 


FS APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, + 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNTIV ERSITY FILACH, NEW YORK 














ERNST ROSENKRANZ, # 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


* 9 DRESDEN, CERMANY. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 
Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. Durability Guaranteed. 
THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN AMERICA. 


GRAND = UPRIGHT PIANOS 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS. 





AND 





AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 





ESTABLISHED 1880 
INCORPORATED 1885, 


THE 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
shoald handle, 








Thoroughly ons structed, attractive 

in appe liant 
reaso onabie in ~ ~ 
warran ted, 


SCHUBERT PND C0 


in me, 
\ fully 





























THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


Ne 
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RA 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "=" 


— 1996 — 
CONCORD, N. EH. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


ANDER Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 Warren St., New York. 















» Agents for the United 
States and Canada. 











PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


i, DOP 4 Emme 


ADDRESS 


















LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


1471H STREET near BROOK AVE. 





NRW YORK. 











(Perer Durrv, President.) 
: = =. Factory: East 134th St., 
= a Retween Lincoln and Alex 
So dial ——- ——S—S=—==~” ander Aves., 
This building is owned and used esctuvely by the Schubert Piano Co. NEw YorRkz. 
BOSTON, wEeEw ToR=e, CELICASO. 


» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


| Masie Bagraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 





LeIPsic, 
GERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions 


‘x American's 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANB 











AUFFERMANN & CO., 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 
Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 


Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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Mr. r. Piper’ s Original Idea. | @ $1,050 Weber grand piano to any church on Long Island The contest ended. Saturday, November 29, at midnight, 
N advertisement, a donation, a del ighted | for which the greatest number of votes might be cast by , over 50,000 votes having been cast for 137 churches. i 
Purchasing tickets of various denomina- | Central M. E. Church, on South Fifth-st., was the winner by 
a plurality of 1,070 votes. The members of the church are 
P . : greatly elated over their success, and as a token of their 
to the advertising scheme which Mr. Elwin S. Piper, the | the contest and the liveliest kind of good natured rivalry gratitude they have tendered a musical reception and sup- 
proprietor of the Grand Bazaar, evolved from somewhere in ensued. The amount of electioneering done by the mem-| per to Mr. Piper and his employés, to take place next 


his active brain early in the past summer, and which com. | bers of the various churches would give a New York poli-| Tuesday evening.—Brooklyn ‘Times.’ 


bined an advertisement and a royal donation. He sur- | tician asurprise and prove at once that the scheme was a _pref. WS. Fike. of Ocala, Fhe. ee caine a St ne ere 
prised everybody by announcing that he would present | success. piano and organ business of C. F. Brewer, of that place. 


church congregation and a festive occasion ; surely a | December 1, 1890. 
queer succession of events to string together. It all refers | tions were issued and given to those who wished to enter 








CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


.@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3 














































: THE sue, JULIUS BAUER & CO 
oer i, ‘MA "p L my = > € ie }: Ye gre nee : | —— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
= Sit Zé fc. NP eRe at Granada, Upright 
Makahet mS | ores PIANOS. 
jer lash War 
Ws ana Nie Shunt A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
St aie eae) a a BAS (- CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 
cniniest ean s ey o : FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
Cor. W. Chicago Sone & Dix St., Chicago, Il. STORY & CLARK ORGANS, 
THE PATENT F PIPE SWELL CS EL <a cS A Cr © i. 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 5 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, we NEW STYLES JUST OUT'! 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. -—__— eee eee 
~ a ee ses in the City oes a the New York Warerooms te Sema for 1889 Catalogue. 
and examine these organs. 
JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St., New York, | C, A, GEROI D, 
. THe — MANUFACTURER OF — 
, \ } | 
\\ tli), SCHAFF BRos. GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
sinh | COMPANY, j J 
he s. pee Teak ea los, 63 and 65 North Clark ve CH Se Chicago, Ill. 
oft = |UPRIGHT PIANOS, THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, 
(5 to 2 ee a it 
Z North Clinton Street, 
A Gy \ow CHICAGO, ILL. 
TY 
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MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


No M) ane 
Goris NT 


{ remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly * eles te 

) ing feat and in its improved form contains the tollow- 

ing features, each of which has received the highest SY NE 

| conmmendnton from the most prominent musicians of | = ) 

i this country and Europe | : dernier 

| 

| 













/ CHI AGO. \ 
-—A complete Sintoee. of music. \ 
C A SMITH & CO 2, A series of six colored chronological charts, the Py: Washington . 
s e a ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- ‘ C 
fc * the author so much deserved praise. ‘ Desrlaine Sts. 


poses of reference and historical study have secured 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS | 
—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one | a yn 
| ‘» 





—or— saanen eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- | 





~sers, Moritz Moszkowski. 


. | . jm 
4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
prominent characters in music, past and present. 
t 5 —Carefully prepared analyses of overtwo hundred 


characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 


6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for histo ] - 
and artistic Menreion veel the best fore ot ee PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
Pheaees. FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


8.—Complete Dictionary of Important Musical 


Works, Instruments and Institutions. 
nary usical OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 


9.—Complete Dictionary of Musica) Artists and 
Composers. 

W. H. BUSH Ge On, | rst inciown rt ren eeranatig HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
| lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 

1 introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing PARLOR ORGANS. 

a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical ’ 

| literature The publishers invite correspondence with ITARS MANDOLINS 

| anyto whom music is congenia) and who may desire ov ) ’ 

| tosecure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 

| MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, ZITHERS BANJOS, 

| 415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, m1. R MS "FLUTES 

| 0 U ’ U Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 


WILL L. THOMPSON & CO,, | FIAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, “rvsisanie Reietant n making etectone 


6 one  ) diinhes Publishers, CYMBALS, LY N 
WAREROOME: “sen iaheat Avenue; | a Agente ier Matheshet Rieney. ant INSTRUMENT CASES and * ‘i pe 


Clough & Warren Organs Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, } Agents Wanted, Cal) or address . 6 iCAGO 
Acents Wanrep CHICAGO, ILL, | 259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. | MUSICAL SUNDRIES. gaan acs da H 4 











OFFIO“R AND FACTORY: 
149 and 1g: Superior Street, 
CEIICAGO. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES ; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. + 


| LAS ‘ : 
OUR PIANOS AREA PRONOU NCED 
+SUCCESS.« 


Catalogue and | Prices on Application 
! 


_ SHAW PIANO CO., 


| ERIN, Pa. 














Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 











af FOLSTABLISHED. 1853, e 
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“GRAND, SQUARE: & UPRIGHTS 
Fos? PIANO FORTE ACTION, 3} 
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eres rr Pie aN 
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> hs “Gi 131 to 117 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





RAI oo 





> Cambridgeport Mass: 
) BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. : 
LODE CEU TEC tT Ce > e on 

po x OOOO KS: Ae eS > oe — 
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Few, , San, < 
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| Catalogues an 
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lateRAVEN & 
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ESTABLIS 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S. Centennial Exhibtio tae r Strength and Eve 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smoot Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





THe COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIN, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street. with G.W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


(XRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 





Taw STORE. 





WILGVAITE 
Lee | 





aE ont 
OREHTESTR 


ORGANS OF ALL"DESCRIPTIONS. ~ 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 
UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 








A SPECIALTY. 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. 











125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 





Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
to the M fe y 
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| 


Brooklyn. 





ILL., 


adress al] New York 


CHICAGO, 
210 State Street. 


rY Music Hawt, 
Fulten S8t., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Brapev 
290 & 292 








aid BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


WITH THS 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


a Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application, 

GRAND RAPIDS 
GON, MICH 


mEARASER BROS. 


FACTORIES AND MUSKE 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & 00., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 








PAPER PIANO Covers |YAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


642 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


HE Oliver Ditson Company on February 1 
will move into the Gordon Dexter Building at 453, 

455, 457, 459, 461 and 468 Washington-st., next above its 
present warerooms. The Dexter Building is of brick and 
freestone, five stories in height, and has a frontage of 70 feet 
and a depth of 90, It was erected about 15 years ago 
by Mr. Dexter for the dry goods firm of Churchill, Smith & 
Co., which failed soon after taking possession, and the 
lease was then taken by John C. Haynes for the Ditson 
Company. That lease expires the Ist of next month, but 
it has been renewed for 10 years. The building will be 
thoroughly renovated and redecorated, and the three large 
stores on ‘he ground floor are to be thrown into one, The 
wholesale department, under the style of John C. Haynes 
& Co,, now occupying a portion of the building at the cor 
ner of Washington and Kneeland sreets, will occupy the 
three upper floors and the basement of 451 Washington-st., 
which belongs to the Ditson estate, and in which the music 
publishing business was carried on for so many years. The 
building at 449 Washington-st., upon which the Ditson Com. 
pany releases its hold altogether, belongs to the Coppen- 


hagan estate.—Boston ‘ Transcript.’’ 





Jesse French Piano Company. 
HE active members of the Jesse French 
Piano and Organ Company have made the piano and 
organ business a life study, and their ambition has always 
been to supply their patrons with the highest grade of in- 
struments at the lowest possible price and most favorable 
terms. How well they have succeeded in this endeavor 
is evidenced by the increased business that they are at 

present doing at all points. 

At St. Louis they have been obliged to seek larger quar 
ters, and on January 1 will occupy the most elegant ware- 
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rooms in St. Louis, being situated in the new Bell Telephone 
building, corner Tenth and Olive streets. 

At Nashville they are now putting the finishing touches 
toa new four story building, 75x100 feet, located at Nos. 
240 and 242 North Summer-st., which is probably the 
finest building in the South devoted exclusively to the 
piano and organ business. The ground and building are 
owned by the company. 

The Birmingham house occupies a new building, No. 2011 
Third-ave., three floors, 25x140 feet. 

The Little Rock house also occupies a new building at 
No. 110 Main-st., three floors and basement, 25x100 feet. 

The Memphis house has kept pace with the progress | 
made by its associates, and occupies the entire building at | 
No. 862 Main-st., with four floors and basement, 23x148 
feet, and is the only authorized representative in Mem- 
phis for the world famous ‘Steinway & Sons,’ ‘ Chicker- 


‘* Briggs,” 


ing & Sons,’’ ‘‘Hardman,’’ ‘*Vose & Sons,” 
‘Harrington ’ and other leading pianos, and the old relia- 
ble ‘*Mason & Hamlin,”’ ‘* Packard,”’ ‘* Jesse French,’’ and 
other standard organs. There can be nothing more appro- 


priate for a holiday gift than a fine piano or organ that will 
be a source of pleasure to the recipient for years to come. 

Acash payment of $25 and $10 monthly will buy a new 
piano, and $15 cash payment and $5 monthly will buy a 
new organ. 

Bargains in second-hand pianos and organs that have 
been taken in exchange in part payment for new ones. 

New upright pianos for rent in the city, with privilege of 


purchase. 


Jesse FrRencH PIANO AND ORGAN CoMPANY, 
O. K. Houck, Manager, 362 Main-st., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


{We should like to know where the “ Jesse French” 
organ factory is located. We try to keep a complete 





States and fail to find any such organ factory as the 
“Jesse French” named in it, and Mr. Houck would 
oblige us very much by forwarding the address of that 
organ factory to this office. There are such abomi- 
nations in the organ trade known as stencil organs, 
organ abortions, illegitimate organs that have no 
factory to which they can point for paternity, unless 
it be a factory so ashamed of its offspring that its 
true name does not appear upon it. We hope that 
this «Jesse French” organ is made in the “Jesse 
French" organ factory, and therefore request the 
address from Mr. Houck, who, as an accommodating 
gentleman, will not refuse it to us.—EDITORS MUSICAL 
COURIER]. 

—Messrs, Mellor & Hoene, of Pittsburgh, have just sent us a very well 
printed little pamphlet containing the names of hundreds of people within 
their territory who have purchased Krakauer pianos. The modesty and 
brevity of the letterpress recommend it as worthy of reproduction, 
This is it: 

‘** The following list comprises the names of persons who are using the 
Krakauer Brothers pianos, and who are testing by actual experience their 
excellent musical and enduring qualities. This list is growing as our citi- 
zens become better acquainted with the merits of the Krakauer piano, Our 
patrons who have selected the Krakauer are persons of acknowledged 
taste and judgment, and their practical indorsement of the Krakauer 
piano by the actual selection of one of them for their own use should carry 
conviction tothe minds of those who are about to purchase a piano, The 
Krakauer is pre eminently a reliable and durable piano, made of the best 
material and workmanship, and constructed onthe most thorough acoustic 
and artistic principles, and they are sold ata fair, moderate and reasonable 
price, as low as is,consistent with honest workmanship. 

“ They are especially adapted to that large class of purchasers who do not 
wish to indulge in the very highest priced instruments, but who want 
every dollar of their money to go toward excellence of construction, care- 


ful workmanship, and such other qualities as render it a reliable, trust- 


| worthy instrument. Such qualities are pre-eminent in the Krakauer piano, 


as has been proved by the following named persons who are using them, 
and can be made evident to any who will call at our warerooms, to whom 
we will gladly show and explain every feature of the construction and 


list of all piano and organ factories in the United | workmanship of the Krakauer piano.” 





HE AAOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 


There are two vital points which in 


themselves make the Aéolian the king of musical instruments ; 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


SECOND~—It is not a mechanical instru- 
ment, but is so simple that a person 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





t= WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE AsOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 





SyMPHONION. 
a ee GREAT NOVELTY. 





UNLIMITED NUMBER | 
OF TUNES. | 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- | 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and \ 
84 Steel Tongues. 





OHIO OR OAOK 


Plays an 


FOROIIOIIOIOK | 





THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


JOO AICO 


Plays al UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tunes. 


Musie of Unlimited Length. 
FOIOOIOIOICK 
: Delivered iy “hree Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


FORO COOK 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PETERS & OO, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 





Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 
kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, Illustrations and Price List on Application. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“at PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 


b, W. SBAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO, rectories snd nits, srttre, alton Oo, ¥. 7. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON “2 


(Established in 1849.) 50,000 MADE 
om AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


Prices erin "and 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





TAUB & CO.,canuan 
a 4 GHERARMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





7@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E»yposition. 1889. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HALLET & DAVIS G0. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. €.; 


’ and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San France 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 
Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sar> 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
a Greatest Masters, 


State 
isco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHKS, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty pope and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 





lou 


y 














Every Piano FuLty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 2Oth St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 


R. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








BRAUMULLER im 


PIANOS. 


Equalto Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





542 and 544 West Fortieth Street 
NEw YToRE. 


This Building is used Solely for the Mant —— of 
THE BRAU MU LLER PIAN 





_rwmcusea eee. | ori pay ay 
yuan s SEAS! RIGHT.P | 


A High Grate Piano ata Fair Price. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 


Wel a Cana 


123 Fifth Avenue, 


x NEW YORK CITY. 


1) WM. ROWLFING & SONS, 


i Foreign Music. 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 




















The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


eS WM, ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office ; 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


| A. P. ROTH, formerly with A, Dolge emp D. ENGELH aur 
ws’ Action Department, 











Formerly Foreman of Steinway & S 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tw” NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -#1 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dre GONI, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 





Mr. S. De La COVA, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI1, 





Mr. J. P. COUPA. Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N, W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is we!l aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Ki. Y. 






KipAcK 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.?> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

&@P™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 





SMITILAICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





BLIGHT GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No, 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 





Between 22d and a3 Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 








KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


f¥ BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS : — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
































EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-price? 
Piano in America, (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Oompany Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. f 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVOoRYTON, CONN. 











THE A. 8. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


atl Pianos? Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


ser eearebaabian 





: For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


REYNOLDS COMBINATION PND OVER 








J{UHE only practica 

machine of the 
kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
Hh ble, and is easily han- 

2 dled. 


SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
TO 





ie 


ey 





oe ge tee ag ge ing 


SHIPMAN, BRADT & C0., Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb, Ill. 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

. Grade Instruments, 
2X A. AHLSTROM 
©: Ax Sl ROM, 


i i A 
+ MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Wetal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


waae ons Saree OTh (CK P] AN 1S GEORGE STECK & CO. 
ee Bey om i "a a 5 MANUFACTURERS, ! 


LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction. 
ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made ” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 











WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- ’ rian - 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 
LUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majest.c singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 





Jagoine & Son, (S110 | COLL & SON 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: ¥ 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral. N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 


N Vou 45 St Paul’s M. E.Ch, 

N Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. FANCY WO D 
Ch.,N. ; Brooklyn Taber- ’ 
nacie, 43 “irst Presbyterian, 


Phisdclnin,s: Tam Ch 426 and 427 Rast Righth St., Kast River, 


RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 
Sa n Francisco, 35 Christ Ch., 


r R ORGAN CO., 
New, Orleans. 3: and Pits NEW YORK. MILLE Lebanon, Pa. 


STULTZ & BAUER, E BOSTON PIANO COMPANY. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
Which we fully Warrant for 


PAE “WILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 




















— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and tp Lara Upright and Square 


wis st oon PIANOS, mote |: Wilson dbo, 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 


MEDIUM | SSS" WEI PEONION 


y <i0N PIAN/ Be — 
S 











PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &« 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations 


~_ CONOVER BROS, C0. T-.F, KRAEMER & CO.. 





. “ Si on Reel VW PRICE. re 
ma geese PIANO l 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Expositi n, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 











G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs, Fretwork Wood Panels. 

















105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
NU CTURE F | 
pana share SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


“vnc PLANOS. 
UPRIGHT 
Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists M 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- Cc « 


tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 








and Patent Hollow steel Tuning Pin . 
Ou~ Pianos are ind>rsed by such eminent judges as Mme. Grrands, Uprights and Squares. 
ey King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stieezki, NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman. cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave. | Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


NEV ToRn=z. New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash ave 


=. G. HARRINGTON & GO.,Q, 0.000 
Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and Square z Uprig h t P i ano sees s. 


Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 




















STRINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 





EW YORE WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL. 


Neos. 107, 109 @& 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 7 
No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. f. J Satisfies ‘he NA et f aha vat | 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, —— 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Cast aad Actiod Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City, ; 








“TT DOES MOVE, THOUGH.” WHY 80? THE WORLD OF MUSIC MOVES ALSO. 
So said Galileo, the astronomer, after being com- Because there is a natural tendency’ to anchor! DON’T THINK you an only buildfa reputation on 


pelled by the Council of the Inquisition to deny | one’s self to traditidns of the past, and to suppose that | p : 

the truth that the world and planets move round the | because a fact held true one, two or five sete agoit|> two makes of pianos that were: colpheated 

sun. People even these days need to be reminded | must necessarily be in force now. Don’t forget that | twenty-five years ago. The best 

occasionally that the WORLD MOVES. | the WORLD MOVES, /now being done by some firms of recent date. 
DOWT THINE that you must not see and examine the BRIGGS PIANOS, because if you think thus you may GET LEFT. If any 

instrament thoroughly embodies the improvements of the times and ig adapted to the requirements of modern music and the modern trade, it is the BRIGGS 

PIANO, Do not send for a catalogue if you are unwilling to be convinced. 


rk in pianos is 








» 

4 
4 
? 


ADOLCE Pat, 





SEND fowl aiidereaten CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


BEHNING 3°32". 
sanace, Uprigist and Grand Pianos | /NCOMPARABLE” BAUS, PLANOS 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideratiun. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
aT York Branch, JACHE HAYNES 
ee IST TSEC, siz. SG ee eee ee cut 1teveueniant « cone sae 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church. New York. 
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